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This  is  a  serial  publication  containing  se¬ 
lected  translations  on  all  categories  of  economic 
subjects  and  on  geography.  This  report  contains 
translations  on  subjects  listed  in  the  table  of 
contents  below.  The  translations  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  country. 
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POLAND 


The  Polish  Coke  Indus try-*-Its  Achievements 
—  and  Future  Development 


[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  hy  Aleksander 
Szpilewicz,  in  Koks-SmolarCaz^  Vol  Nos^S-o, 

September-December  1959^  Katowice,  pages  205-211, 
CSO:  3655 -N] 


The  day  of  13  December,  1959  was  characteristic  of  the 
development  of  the  Polish  coke  industry.  On  that  day  the 
100  millionth  ton  of  coke  produced  since  the  industry  was 
taken  over  by  Polish  authorities  in  the  spring  of  19  5 
left  the  inside  of  the  chamber.  Exactly  on  the 
the  2b  millionth  ton  of  coke  left  the  country  as  a  strong 
expression  of  Poland^s  participation  in  the  work  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  peoplejs  democracies.  ^Four-^ 
teen  and  one-half  years— almost  half  the 

ration-was  needed  to  reach  this  target.  It  will  „ 

be  necessary  to  wait  only  seven  years,  for  a  new  centennial. 

Table  1  gives  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  cjuantitative 

and  qualitative  changes  which  took  P^a°®  Jg^®^e”"the 

dus try  within  the  framework  of  our  present  borders  over  the 

20  3?ears  of  1938-1958. 


Table  1 


Indicators 


1938 


1958 


1.  Processing  of  coal,  million. tons 
■Prom  Upper  Silesia 

From  Lower  Silesia 

2.  Number  of  coal-supplying  mines 
In  Upper  Silesia 

In  Lower  Silesia 

3..  Input  of  coal  according  to  type  and 
origin,  million  tons 
Imported  coal 
Domestic  coal:Type  _  , 

Type  3^ 


7.840 

5.932 

1.908 

23 


1.820 

2.044 


13.155 

11.030 

2.135 

31' 

25 

5 


0.655 

1.817 

4.8l5 
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Type  33 

Type  32  and  declassified 

4*  Number  of  coke  plants  equipped  with 
modern  coal  works  with  possibility  of 
proper  milling  and  dosages  of  several 
component  mixtures 

5.  Total  coke  production,  tnillidn  tons 
Coke  plants  of  Upper  Silensia-Krakow 
district 

Lower  Silesian  coke  plants 
foundry  coke  plants 
I  line  coke  plants 

5.  Production  of  metallurgical  coke, 
million  tons 
'Jith  resistence  M-40=70 

M-40=:50  to  59 
M-4o=50  to  59 
M-40=40  to  49 

7,  Number  of  installed  coking  chambers 
In  foundry  coke  plants 

In  mine  coke  plants 

8.  Total  annual  coke  production  per 
.chamber,  tons 

9»  Production  of  coal  derivatives,!, 000  tons 
Raw  tar 
Raw  benzol 
Ammonia  sulphite 

10. Supply  of  coke  gas  to  long-distance 
network,  excluding  internal  turnover 
between  coke  plant  and  mine  and  coke  •  •' 
plant  and  "own”  foundry,  million 
noi-mal  cubic  meters 
I'rom  coke  plants  of  the  Upper 
Silesian  district 
Prom  coke  plants  of  the  Lower 
Silesian  district 

11. Tonnage  of  coal  supplies  to  coke 
plants,  million  tons  by  the  mine's 
own  means  of  transport  (belts,  cable 
railvias’’,  narrow  track) 

By  PICP* 

Deliveries  of  Lovier  Silesian  coal 
to  the  Upper  Silesian-Krakow  district 


■3.975  5.723 

0.153 


4  11 

5.933  10.155 

4.555  8*53^ 

1.358  1.634 

1.011  3.450 
4.922  6.715 

2.362  5,650 
0.757  1.940 
0.522  2.818 
'‘^),400  1,892 
0.653^  - 

2,214  2,582 

357  8o4 

1>857  1,878 

2,530  3,790 

234.1  435.2 
83.5  141.4 
54.0  110.4 


150**1,403.1 

1,120.5 
150**  282.6 


6.509  '3.371 
•lo231.  .  9.794 

0.940 


Deliveries  of  Upper  Silesian  coal 
to  the  Lower  Silesian  district 

[table  continued] 
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12*  Net  tonnage  of  coke  supplied  to  iron 

foundries  for  big  furnaces ' 

Purposes  outside  the  present  borders 
(export) 


1. 350*^^3.956** 

0.600**2.065** 


*PKP.«  :  Pbiskie  koleje  Pahstwowe/  fhlish  State  Railroad 
^^Approximately  ; 


To  produce  lOp  mililon  tons  of  coke  in  the  postwar  period 
the  coking,  plants  used  1^.810  million  tons  of  input  coal. 

At  the  same  time,  gas  wo'rks  produced  9. ^^5  millibh  tons  of 
post~sas  coke,  consuming  a  further  12.290  million;  tphs 
of  fused  coal,  and  smoldering  plants. gave  2.103  million  tons 
of  -semi-coke,  processing  2.7  million  tons  of  non-fused  pit 
coal.  Thus,  the  total  quantity  of  coal  .subject  to  processes 
of  degassing  in  high  and'  low  temperatures  amounted  since 
the  end  of  the  war  to  l44,8  million  tons— r^hat  is,  12.4  per** 
cent  of  that  extracted.  Of  course,  at  present  this  per¬ 
centage  is  higher— amounting  to  15.9  iu  1959 • 

Table  2 'provides  information  on  the  qualitative  struc¬ 
ture  and  origin  of  input  used  in  .coking  plants.  . 


Table  2 


Indica tors  : 

Imported  coal 

Coal  type  35  (Upper  Silesian^  . 
.  .  '.Gl twice  rrine) 
36/37(i‘Ower  Silesian) 
3^  (Upper  Silesian) 

3^  (Lower  Silesian) 
33^ (Upper  Silesian) 
32^( Upper  Silesian) 


Total  input. 


l945-a51^evl959  .1958 

Million  Per-  Million  Per-  ■ 
~  Tons  Cent  Tons  cent 

1,775  1.4  0.656  5.0 

7.397  17.0  0.650  13.T 
14.772  .  .  „  1.1.57  •  . 

38.233  39.8  3*848  36.5 
13.561  0,968 

53,353  41.8  5*723  44.7 

0.719  0*153 

129.810  100.0  13.165  100.0 


[table  continued] 
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19^5-25  Nov1959  ■1953 

Million  Per-T  Million  Per 


Indicators  _ ' 

Out  of ''this  the  mines  supplied:' ’ 
By  their  own  means  of  trans¬ 
port 

Via  standard  gauge  railroad 
Coal  carried  from  Lower  Silesian 
mines  to  coke  plants  of  the 
Upper  Silesian-Krakow  dis- 
c 

Including:  Type  35/37 
Type  3^  ' 

Coal  carried  from  Upper  Silesian 
mines  to  Lower  Silesian  coke 
plants  ^ 

Including:  Type  3^ 

Type  33 

Out  of  the  total  input,  the  coke 
plants  were  supplied: 

From  Upper  Silesian  mines 
From  Lower  Silesian  mines 
From  Import 


Tons 

cent 

Tons 

57.603 

44 . 3 

3.371 

72.207 

55.7 

9.794 

8.467 

6.5 

0,940 

8.088 

0.940 

0.379 

•.* 

6.107 

4.7 

^  0.884 

3.265 

0.297 

2.842 

0.587 

f 

99.702 

76.8 

10,374 

23.333 

21.3 

2.135 

1.775 

1.4 

0.656 

There  is  a  systematic  drop  in  the  participation  of  Lower 
Silesian  coals  in  quantitative  (and  also  qualitative)  res¬ 
pects  as  a  factor  that  stabilizes  the  coke-creating  pro¬ 
perties  of  input  mixtures.  Also,  the  extraction  of  coals 
of  higher  types  reached^  in  a  certain  number  of  Upper  Sile¬ 
sian  mines,  a  level  cldse  to  optimum  and  has  recently  shown 
no  major  changes.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  3. 


if 


Table  3 


Deliveries  of  Input  Coal 


1Q55  1958 

1,000  tonsl 


Gliwice  Mine 
B,  Chrobry  Mine 
Victoria  Mine 
Mieszko  Mine 

Total  type  35/37 
Concordia  Mine 
Zabrze-Zachod  Mine 
Anna  Mine 


67^.7  649.9 

585.0  4o6,5 

528.3  498.3 

96.5  262.4 

.1,885.5  1,317.2 

i53.9  225.6 

447.5  297.9 

1,194.1  1,340.0 

[table  continued] 
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Mareel  Mine 
Debiensko  Mine 
There s  Mine 
Slupiec  Mine ' 

Novja  Paida  Mine 

Total  type  3^ 


■  999. S. 
.  ,  .73.3 
121  »0 
4, 75^.5 


1,201.0 

783.5 

712.5 
203.3 

52.2 

4,816.1 


The  technical  and  organizational  effort  made- in  the 
past  period  to  balance  the  structure  of  consumption  with 
the  structnre  of  supply  of  input  coals  gave  important : 
results— namely:  .  ..j, 


1,  At  the  cost  of  ^bout  400  million  zlotys,  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  departmen'tp  for  preparation  of  input  was  crea¬ 
ted  or  recreated,  including  reconstruction  of  railroad 
sidings.  This  is  expressed  in  54  Hammer  mills,  51  disintegra¬ 
tors,  359  dosage  containers  with  a  total  capacity  of  about 
So, 000  tons,  and  buffer  storage  places  outside  the  coke 
plant  area  with  a  capitcity  of  about  120,000  tons. 


2.^  In  cooperation  |jith  the  suppliers,  the  problem  of  re 
ceiving  and  crushing  $arge-chunk  coal  classes  (plus  bO 
millimeters)  for  input- purposes  was  solved,  without  per¬ 
mitting  any  leaks  of  higher  type  coals  for  power  purposes. 


3.  Brought  under  control,  although  not  without  side 
effects,  was  the  problem  of  utilization  of  powder  and  clays 
of  higher  type  coals  :ih  the  form  of  a  flotation  Concentrate, 
averaged  with  the  retraining  granular  classes.  The  suppliers 
still  have  to  regula teethe  problem  of  thermal  drying  of 
these  components  of  input. 


4.  Great  elasticity  was  obtained  in  adapting  coking 
plants  to  changes  in  coal  supply  and  to  working  on  multi¬ 
component  mixtures,  at'.  the  same  time  narrowing  down  the 
tolerances  of  the  main'p'ropertles  of  the  input  mixture  and 
freeing  deficit  coals  (type  34-35/37)  solely  fOr  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  metallurgical  coke. 


These  are  indubitable  achievements,  although  attained 
at  the  price  of  considerable  investment  outlays  for  the 
coal  preparation  projects,  and  of  shaping  transport  connec¬ 
tions  in  a  way  completely  different  from  before  the  war,  ■ 
Practice  has  confirmed  the  far-sightedness  and  effectiveness 
of  the  executed  program  of  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
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■inherited  primitive  installations  for  the  preparation  of  the 
input“^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  national  economy  was 
saved  many  millions  in  investments  with  a  long  period  of 
freezing  of  resources  for  the  construction  of  nej  mines  for 
coking. coal,  in  comparison  to  the  alternative  situation-- 
that  of  tolerating  provisional  solutions.  We  ^u  « 

this  problem  when  considering  the  question  of  quality  and 
consumption  of  coke. 

In  order  for  the  hundred  millionth  ton  fuels 

included  in  the  stream  of  the  national  Production  of  fuels, 
it  was  necessary  to  effect  a  proper  increase  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  coking  plants,  and  particularly  to  increase 
tS  number  of  furLce  batteries.  First  it  was  necessary 
to  absorb  the  difficult  problems  of  designing,  execution 
of  materials  and  installations,  and  construction  and  setting 
fire  under  the  new  coke  batteries,  wqhich  was  particularly 
difficult  sinceit  was  done  for  this  first  time  with  ou 
own  resources  and,  except  for  the  cokn  plant  at  the  Lenin 
foundry,  under  conditions  of  work  of  the  old  plants  and 
the  well  known  lack  of  space. 

Not  counting  the  reconstruction  of  three  disassembled 
coking  plants  (Zaborze,  Jadwiga,  Zdzieszowice)  and  seven 
batteries  reconstructed  within  the  framework  of  captal 
repairs  from  the  foundation  plate  or  from  the  vault  oi 
regenerators,  in  the  postwar  period  l8  new  batteries  were 
completed  with  a  total  productive  capacity  of  4.4,  million 
tons  of  coke  per  year.  Table  4  presents  the  location  and 
the  start  of  production  of  the  new  batteries. 


Table  4 


Coke  Plant _ 

The  Upper  Silesian-Krakow 
District: 

Walenty 

Makoszowy 

Gliwice 

Kosciuszko 

Jadwiga 

Debiensko 

Lenin  Foundry 


Year  of 

Starting  Battery  No.  of  No.  of 
Operations  System  Blocks  Chambers 


1949 

Otto 

1 

1951 

Otto 

2 

1951/52 

Otto 

2 

1952/54 

Koppers 

2 

1954 

Otto 

1 

1955 

Otto 

2 

1954/58 

Giprokoks  0 
[table  continued] 

70 

120 

28 

56 

342 


2  70 
18  897 

The  construction  of  four  additional  batteries  wlth^228  .  . 
chambers  is  considerably  advanced,  of  which  two  are  batteries 
of  the  Lenin  foundry  and  two  are  batteries  constituting 
the  first  stage  of  the  coking  plant  in  the  Bierut  foundry  . 
in  Czestochowa. 

In  the  program  of' modernization  and  expansion  of  the 
‘•furnace*'  chain  with' the.  necessary  machines  there  is  an 
investment  of  about  150,000  tons  of  fireproof  materials 
and  about  4o, 000  tons  of  equipment,  machines,  and  steel 
constructions.  Expressed  in  monetary  terms,  this  amounts 
to  about  one  billion  zlotys,  constituting  the  total  of  ex— 
penditured  of  individual  years j,  without  coefficients  con¬ 
cerning-  changes  in  prices  of  labor  and  materials.  As  a 
result  of  the  execution  of  this  program,  the  following 
totals  of  coke  were  produced  in  the  reporting  period  (in 
million  tons) ;  V 

Prom  old  batteries including  the  production  of  three 
rebuilt  coking  p||nts  77»77S» 

Prom  new  batteries iPf  postwar .construction  22.222. 

At  present  the  sharp,  of  coke  production,  from  new  bat- 
teries  reached  45.5  pefpent  of  the  total  production. 

In  the  implementation  of  the  program  of  construction  of ^ 
furnace  batteries,  two  iypleal  stages  can  be  differentiated: 

1.  The  Six-Year  Plan,  1950-1955,  in  which  the  dynamics  of 
increase  in  coke  production  was  determined  by  the  program  of 
expansion  of  coking  pliants  at  the  mines,  initiated  earlier. 
The  new  batteries  in  foundry  coking  plants,  started  later, 
gave  only  2.399  milliohvtons  of  coke, 

2.  The  Plve-Yea.r  Plan',  1956-I96O,  in  which  the  dynamics 
of  increase  in  coke  production  was  determined  by  new  bat¬ 
teries  in  foundry  coking. plants.  As  a  result  of  "this, 
until  the  '•jubilee,"  days;  the  outcome  of  the  competitittn 
was  even,  in  the  form  of  ll.l52  million  tons  of  coke  from 
the  new  batteriles  at  the  mines  and  ll,05o  million  tons 
from  the  new  foundry  battevTies, 


Lower  Silesian  district; 

Victoria  1955/59  Otto 

Total 
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Such  an  approach  in  the  investment  policjf  resulted  from 
-.-.mportant  economic  and  org&nizational-tnanpbvier  considera¬ 
tions,  namely: 

a)  Possibilities  fol*  frapid  Satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  , 
the  devastated  country  for  coke  products  and  a  determination 
to  put  coke  on  the  foreign  market  at  the  tinle  of  good  pros¬ 
pects,  at  the  cost  of  comparatively  modest  investment  but*J 
lays  and  on  the  basis  of  the  utilization  of  the  remainder 

of  the  technological  chains  of  coking  plants  at  the  mines. 

b)  Possibilities  for  accumulation  of  considerable  material 
resources  and  experienced  cadres  in  the  period  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  modern  fuel  base  for  modernizing  metallurgy, 
with  a  sufficiently  "long  breath”  for  the  cycle  of  design¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  construction  sites. 

The  correctness  of  the  principle,  implemented  in  the  past, 
of  parallel  development  of  the  "metallurgical  and  non- 
metallurglcal"  coke  sector  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  whole  past  period  there  was  no  need  for 
a  drastic  reduction  of  the  demand  of  the  basic  users  of 
coke-chemical  products  on  the  domestic  market.  Also,  a 
considerable  percentage  of  that  production,  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  obligations  for  several  years,  was 
directed  to  the  foreign  markets. 

In  the  total  of  100  million  tons  of  coke  there  were 
62.176  million  tons  of  metallurgical  coke,  which  gives  an 
average  of  62.2  percent.  The  division  of  metallurgical 
coke  according  to  qualities  is  presented  in  Table  5.  The 
data  in  Table  6  give  the  basic  directions  of  coke  consump¬ 
tion. 


Table  5 


Coke 


Quality  I;  M-40=70 
Quality  II;  M-40=50  to  69 
Quality  III:  M-40=50-59 
Quality  IV:  M-40=40  to  49 
Total  metallurgical  coke 
(big  furnace  and  cast) 


1945-25  NOV1959 

1958 

Million 

Per¬ 

1  n 

Tons 

cent 

Percent 

13.539 

21.9 

29.1 

26.269 

42.2 

42.3 

18.350 

29.5 

28.4 

3.918 

6.4 

— 

62.176 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  6 


CchBumptlon 


ig45-25  Nov  1959  1958 

Million  Per-  '  ,  , 

Tons  pent  Percent 


For  melting  pig  iron  ^  _  36.935  3o.9  39.0 

For  the  production  of,  fusions  n  R78  19  3.7 

(spieki)  '  o'Q'Trr  o*4  2.7 

For  the  production  of  casts  0*5  2*3 

In  nonferrous  metallurgy  •  2.472  2.p 

Total  metallurgy  ^nd  4^  7  •  47*7 

machine  industry  .  :  ^  -  ^1*1  4*5 

For  the  production  of  ammonia  f’lii  18  1.8 

For  the  production  of  carbide  i'Sc  0*6  0,7 

For  the  production  of  soda  ■  2*?  7.0 

Total  chemical  synthesis  iS  rS  10*8  16.8 

Other  industrial  purposes  Rvi  12*4  '8.5 

Heating  purposes  ikonn  74*0  79.8 

■Total  domestic  consumption  o&’oOO  26^0  20.2 

^^'^Total  lOoioOO.  100.0  .  100.0 

Tf  f nil ows  from  Tabb  6  that  there  is  a  systematic  in¬ 
crease  in  coke  consumption  for  industrial _ purposes  with  a 

drop  in  the  quantity  of  coke  ve 

and^for  export.  ‘  This  phenomenon  in  itself  would  not  be  _ 

S  the  lno?ease  In  the  Share  of  the  joke  ,»ee- 
oonsumed  in  domeatle  ina«otry-so  typical  of  an  Industriall 
7ino-  country— did  not  lead  to  cuts  in  the  quantities  aiieo 
leS'to  the  Lating  market  and  to  foreign  markets^ 
toms  of  this  phenomenon  appear^ for  the  near  fut,  and 
threaten  to  upset  the  equilibrium  under  conditions  where. 

a)  the  results  of  absence  ^Siish°coL°on^'^  ' 

be  eased  by  a  rather  strong  position  of  Polish  coke  on 

foreign  markets,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time, 

the  export  of  Polish  coke  influences  the. shaping  of 
the^lommercial  exchange  with  members  J^®  and 

Economic  Mutual  Aid  (Ra^a  Wspolpracy  GospodarczeJ^ 
particularly  the  import .of  metallurgical  raw  materials 
(ores),  which  we.  do  not,  possess? 

c)  the  substitution  0^  coke  ^°^„®^®goo?al°re^’* 

rr^a^liriS^t^lJe^arrafiS^nor^S^SlenM 
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ensure  rapid  replacement  of  coke  by  a  different  fuel  (oils, 
natural  gas). 

The  source  of  the  evil  stems  fl’bm  S  too  slot^  rate  of 
increase  Of  coke  production  in  l955-*i9SO  with  relation  to  the 
increSse  in  demand.  The  slowing  down  of  the  rhte  Of  Oeve^ 
lopment  of  coke  plants  is  mostly  a  result  of  the  slowing 
down  of  the  development  of  extraction  of  coke  and  gas-coke 
coals,  with  a  simultaneous  increase  in  quantitative  re¬ 
quirements  made  by  iron  foundries  and  importers  as  con¬ 
cerns  metallurgical  coke.  For  this  reason,  at  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  the  new  stage  we  are  facing  an  apparently  paradoxical 
delemma:  whether  to  continue  to  maintain  the  high  quality 
of  coke  for  the  domestic  iron  foundries, 'which--with  the 
limited  domestic  resources  of  higher  tsrpes  of  coals  and 
the.  limited  possibilities  of  importing  them- — wilil  influence 
the  q\,’antity  of  coke  produced  and  therefore  adversely 
affect  the  remaining  sectors  of  the  economy,  or  to  "di¬ 
lute"  the  imput  mixtures  with  further  quantities  of  gas 
coals  with  weaker  coking  properties — that  is,  to  decide  on 
a  mechanically  weaker  coke  for  its  main  users  whicle  in¬ 
creasing  the  total  coke  production  and  therefore  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  strong  gases  and  coal  derivatives.  The  dilemma  is 
difficult  and— like  every  difficult  thing— not  very  popular. 

The  very  method  of  confronting  the  problem  of  quantity 
with  that  of  quality  may  give  rise,  as  counter-arguments, 
to  the  following  demand: 

a)  for  a  radical  improvement  of  the  technology  of  clas- 
sica  coke  production,  facilitating  considerable  dynamics 
of  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coke  while  retaining  or 
even  improving  its  quality,  on  the  same  quantitative  and 
qualitative  base  of  domestic  coals  of  higher  types— that 
is,  with  a  further  impoverishment  of  mixtures; 

b)  a  more  rapid  passage  to  coke  formed  from  nonfused  coals 
in  such  large  quantities  that  they  should  determine  the 
future  rate  of  increase  of  the  coke  mass; 

c)  a  radical  increase  in  the  extraction  of  deficit  coals 
from  new  ROW  [not  identified]  mines; 

d)  a  considerable  Increase  in  imports  of  coal  for  coke, 
because  in  any  case  the  revenues,  from  coke  export  exceed 
by  several  times  the  expenditures  for  coal  import- — 
looking  from  a  narrow  branch  point  of  view. 
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At  the  same  time  we  realize  that  none  of  the  postulates 
dealt  with  here  can  be  implemented  in  a  short  period  of 
time  or  to  an  extent  that  will  restore  completely  the 
balance  between  the  rate  of  development  of  the  coke  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  rate  of  development  of  the  sections  of  the  . 
national  economy  consuming  coke  and  gas An  analysis  oi 
the  past  period  should  aid  in  finding  an  answer  to  this 
dilemma. 

Simultaneously  with  the  production  of  the  100  millionth 
ton  of  coke,  the  Polish  foundries  produced  32. o3  ^Ulion  ' 
tons  of  accounting  pig-iron  and  the  foundries  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  people*s  democracy  melted 

about  l5  million  tons'bf  pig  iron  more.  Tabled  illustrates 
in  an  outllnS  the  big- furnace  coke  management  in  iron 
foundries,  /  ' 


Indicators 


Table  7 

1945-25  Nov  1959  I95S 

Million  Per-  Million  Per¬ 

sons  cent  .Tons  cent 


Production  of  accountipg  pig 
iron 

Receipt  of  large  furnace  coke 
by  iron  foundries  i 
Elimination  in  large  fur¬ 
naces  ■' 

Used  in  large  furna9es 

iron  foundry  coke  plants 
Prom  coke  plants  it  the 
mines 


32.630 

38.140 

1.205 

36.935 

20.780 

16.155 


Unii.t  consumption  of  coke,  kilo¬ 
grams  per  ton  of  accounting 
pig  iron  ^  1#130 

Unit  consumption  of  pulverized 
coke  (koksik)  for  fusions 
(spiek)  in  kilograms  per  ton 
of  accounting  pig  iron  5° 


3.864 

4.157 

3.4  0.201  5.6 

100.0  3.956  100.0 

56,4-2.353  72.0 

43.6  1.103  28. 0 

li022 

97 


Table  8  gives  indices  of  inputs  coal -.consumption  per  ton 
of  large  furnace  coke  inithe  group  of  coking  plants  which 
served  mostly  iron  foundries  and  in  the  group  of  cpklng 
plants  which  served  mostly  export  for  metallurgical  pur¬ 
poses  . 
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Table  8 


Indicators  _ .  '  ^ 

1.  Coking  plants  producing  large  furnace 
coke  mostly  for  iron  foundries i 
Input  coal 

Type  35/37  including  imported  coal 
Type  34 
Type  33 

Production  of  large  furnace  coke 
Unit  consumption  of  coal,  kilograms 
per  ton  of  large  furnace  coke 
Type  35/37 
Type  34 
Type  33 
Total 

Prom  production  of  large  furnace  coke 
.’■•.the  furnaces  received 
Surplvis  passed  to  other  users 
Unit  consumption  of  coke  corresponding 
to  the  production  of  one  ton  of 
a counting  pig  iron,  kilograms  per 
ton  of  coal; 

Type  35/37  including  Imported  coal 
Type  34 
Type  33 
Total 

2.  Coking  plants  producing  large  furnace 
coke  mostly  for  export  (excluding  ZK 
[not  identified]  Victoria; 

Input  coal 

Type  35/37  including  imported  coal 
Type  34  - 
Type  33 

Production  of  large  furnace  coke 
Unit  consumption  of  coal,  kilograms 
per  ton  of  large  furnace  coke; 

Type  35/37  including  imported  coal 
Type  34 
Type  33 
Total 

3t  ZK  Victoria,  producing  mostly  casting 


1945-25 

Nov  1959  1958 

(Million  tons) 


63.353  7.090 
12.902  1.802 
29.341  3.125 
21.110  2.183 
38.144  4.426 


338  407 

770  706 

552-  490 

1,660  1.603 

38.140  4.157 

0,004  0.269 


394  360 

900  808 

646  560 

1.940  1.834 


32.800  2.950 
7.342  0.46i 
18.845  1.251 
5 -613  1.233 
19.402  1.770 


378  263 

970  705 

342  695 

1.690  1.663 


coke; 

Input  coal  7.4o8  O.ooO 

Type  35/37  3.700  0.205 

[table  continued] 
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Indicators 

1945-25 

Nov  1959 

1958 

Type  34 

3*$C6 

0i440 

Tjrpe  33 

paoo 

0.015 

Production  of  casting  coke 
furnace  coke 

with  large 

4.630 

0*445 

Unit  consumption  of  coal, 
per  ton  of  metallurgical 
Type  35/37 

kilograms 

coke: 

800 

463 

Type  34  . 

i'-  ■ 

780 

990 

Type  33 

22 

35  ... 

Total  .i . . 

1.602 

1.488 

It  follows  from-'lable/S  "that  the  unit  consumption  of 
coke  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  accounting  pig  iron, 
despite  the  general  drop  of  105  kilograms— -that  is  about 
5.5  percent  in  1958  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
past  period— -shows  in  the  items  of  coals  of  higher  types 
a  statistical  drop  of  only  20  kilograms  (from  1,29^  to 
1,27^  kilograms)— -that  is,  1,5  percent.  In  addition,  it 
follovis  that  the  share  of  coals  of  .higher  types  increases 
in  the  input  of  coking  plants  coopiSrating  with  foundries, 
with  relation  to  their  total  quantity  in  the  input: of  all 
the  coking  plants: 

1945  to  25 

Share  in  Input,  Percent _  Novemberl959  1953 

Type  35/37  coal  including  imported  48.5  65.O 

Type  34  coal  .  <  -58,5  65. 0 

At  the  same  time  we  observe  a  considerable  drop  in  the 
consumption  of  deficit  coals  for  the  production  of  one  ton 
of  large  furnace  coke  destined  for  export  purposes;  from 
1348  to  968  kilograms-- (that  is,  by  28.2  percent.  There  is 
also  a  drop  in  their  consumption  in  the  ZK  Victoria  serving 
the  machine  industry:  from  1,580  to  1,453  kilograms — that 
is,  by  8  percent.  The  available  space  does  not  make  it 
possible  to  supplement  the  quantitative  Indices  with  an 
analysis  of  the  qualitative  changes  in  the  properties  of 
processed  coals  and  produced  coke.  The  year  1959  did  not 
bring  an  improvement  in  the  ratio  fo  the  coal  input  to  the 
accounting  pig  iron  as  compared  with  1953,  despite  a  drop 
in  the'  unit  consumption  of  coke  net  per  ton  of  pig  iron  from 
1,022  to  about  990  kilograms  per  ton.  The  shortening  of 
the  cycle  of  coking  in  the  coking  plant  of  the  Lenin  foundry 
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resulted  in  disadvantageous  effects  in  thfe  form  of  decrease 
in  large-size  coke  output  and  decreased  the  amount  of 
coice  directed  to  large  furnaces. 


Products _ 

Raw  tar 
Raw  benzol 
s/ammonia  [ sodium? ] 


Table  9 

1945-25  November  1959  1958 

Million  Kilograms  Kilograms 

Tons  per  Ton  Per  Tori 

of  Coal  of  Coal 


4.121 

1.343 

1.058 


32.80 

10.35 

8.15 


33.10 

10.75 

8.40 


Million  Nm^  Nra^*  per  Nm^*  per 
Ton  of  coal  Ton  of 
coal 


Gas  for  long-distance  network 

(excluding  internal  turn-  ^ 

over  coke  plant-furnace:  12.385  9o  107 

For  the  ZGO**  Zabrze  network  8,980 
For  theZQO .Waibrzych  network  3,399 


^Normal  cubic  meter 

«-^=-Zalclady  Gazownictwa  Okregu,  Gas  Workds  of  the  District 


The  one  hundred  million  tons  of  coke  were  Of  course 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  liquid  and  gaseous 
coking  products  (See  Table  9).  Coke  gas  retained  the  most 
important  position  in  the  balance  of  the  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  high-calorie  gases,  after  excluding  the  consumption 
of  the  coke  plant.  The  net  suppy  in  1958  was; 

Million  Nm3  Percent 


Coke  gas 
Natural  gas 
Municipal  gas 


2,223.2 

1^093.6 

598.4 


28  (converted  in- 
15'  to>coke.  ggs) 


A  considerable  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  coke  gas 
consumption  was  ensured.  The  indices  of  consumption  of 
coke  gas  in  1958,  with  a  gross  production  of  4.1  billion 
normal  cubic  meters  (taken  as  lOO)  are  as  follows  (in  per¬ 
cent); 


li  Consumtion  by  the  coke  plants 
For  heating  batteries 
Boilers  and  other  purposes 
2.  Supply  of  gas  to  consumer^ 
Iron  foundries 
Chemical  synthesis 
Other  industrial  users 
Households 

3*  Loss  of  gas  in  conductors 
Total 


.  t 

42.0 

39  .-5 

,;2.5 

57.5 

39.0 

1.0 

10.0 

7.5 

,  ‘ 

0.5 

106.0 

Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  consumption  for  heating 
batteries  continue  to  be  disadvantageous.  The, part  of 
heat  covered  by  large  furnace  gas  does  not  correspond  to 
the  part  played  by  foundry  coking  plants  in  the  total  coke 
production.  In  1958  only  10.2  percent  of  the  production 
of  large  furnace  gas  Was  used  in  heating  batteries  (see 
Table  10). 


Table  10 


T^e  of  Fuel 


Kilocalories _ Percent 


Heat  in  coke  gas 
Heat  in  big  furnacf  gas 
Heat  in  post-synthesis  gas 
Total  annual  heat  consumption 
Unit  heat  consumptio-n  per 
kilogram  of  coal 


6.75  X  10l2  79.5 

1.50  X  10^2  17.5 

0.25  X  10^2  .3.0 

8.50  X  10-^2  100.0 

647 


This  state  of  affairs  prevents  a  wider  utilization  of 
coke  gas  as  a  chemical  raw  material  and  in  households, 

Nith  an  average  index  of  household  gas  consumption  per  head 
of  population  at  25,3  normal  cubic  meters  per  year  (1958), 
despite  the  strong  position  of  coIcing,we  fall  considerably 
behind, such  countries  as  Prance  and  West  Germany,  where 
the  consumption  is  twice  as  high. 


Liquid  products  of  de-gaslng  covered  in  most  of  the 
domestic  demand  for  products  of  bulk  type  and  for  pure 
products  from  tar  and  benzol.  The  position  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  on  foreign  markets  was  also  perpetuated. 


The  sections  of  tar  and  benzol  processing  were  in  prac¬ 
tice  built  from  the  foundations  because  from  one  enter¬ 
prise— the  ‘'Hajduki,”  active  in  1945—  we  obtained  ten  tar 
distilleries  and  four  benzol  distilleries. 
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The  main  composition  of  coal  derivatives  as  of  195S  is 
illustrated  in  Table  11. 

Table  il 


Composition 

Thousand  Tons 

Percen 

Tar  products 

335.8 

75.6 

1.  Bulk  products,  pack  type 

2.  Bulk  products,  oil  t3/pe 

100.7 

19.8 

3 .  Naphthalenes 

20.1 

3.9 

4.  Phenols,  creosols 

4.1 

5.  Anthi-a cites,  50  and  90  percent 

0.1 

0.9 

5.  Organic  bases 

0.2 

Total  tar  products 

512.0 

100.0 

Total  pure  and  purified  products' 

24.5 

4.8 

Benzol  products 

84.7 

59.5 

1,  Bulk  products 

2.  Pure  aromatic  compounds 

35,2 

29.7 

Benzene 

20.3 

15.7 

Toluene 

15.3 

12.5 

Xylene 

0,5 

0.4 

3.  Cumarone  resins 

0.8 

0.8 

Total  benzol  products 

121,7 

100.0 

Total  pure  products 

37.0  . 

30.4 

So  far,  about  500  million  zlotys  have  been  invested  in 
the  development  of  tar  and  benzol  distilleries.  The  action 
of  purifying  phenol  waste  in  the  coke  industry  is  expanding. 
The  annual  recovery  of  raw  phenols  from  water,  converted  into 
a  product  of  100  percent  concentration,  has  already  reached 
about  1,000  tons, 

Sumraong  up,  from  the  accounting  and  statistical  point  of 
viev;,  this  rich  stage  of  postwar  development  of  the  Polish 
co'.ce  industry,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the  country 
ovjes  much  to  this  industry. 
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POLAND 


Maritime  Services  in  the  Sal&nce  of  Payments 

[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  ^agister 
•  Jerzy  WeSolowski  of  Warsaw,  in  “ 

darka  Morska,  Vol  IV,  No  12,  December  1959,  Gdy¬ 
nia,  pages  373-375;  CSO: 

The  method  of  presenting 

in  force  in  Poland  is  based  on  JfJec- 

tr'Pflt  in  value  terms,  assets  anc3  liabilities^ 
tive  payments,  and  Indebtedness  at  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  the  reporting  period. 

The  balances  must  show  the  turnover 
of  economic  activity.  Such  a  field,  apart  S 

turnover,  is  the  maritime  services,  which  are  itemized  in 

the  balances  as  follows; 

1)  Value  of  freight  and  insurance  contained  in  the  Invoice 

with  GIF  export  and  GIF  import;  ;  ^  ,  ...... 

2)  shipment  services— sea  shipments  and  freignus— 

covered  by  the  account  of  the  fowarder;  aa-n 

3)  maritime  services — including  . 

vices  rendered  by  ships  and  to  ships,  and  to  a  certain  ex 

tent  also  loading  in  ports. 


Maritime  Services 


This  last  Item  In  the  talances  prepared  by  the  TOP  [Naro- 

dowy  Bank  polskis  Polish  National  Bank], 

[Den  Zaeranlczny) ,  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  statist! 
of  bank  navments^and  of 'reports  of  enterprises  participating 
in  foreign^trade.  The  general  turnover  in  maritime  service 
in  the  1955-1958^  balances  are  presented  in  Table  1. 
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Maritime  Services  in,  Foreign  Turnover  1956-1958 
(in  1,000  foreign  currency  zlotys) 


♦Settlements  in  compensation 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  principle  In  the  pre~ 
paration  of  Table  1  is  it$ , balancihg*  This  means  thftt,  for 
example,  the  assets  for  itfie  beginning  ef  the  year  plus  the 
assets  created  during  the- year  and  the  adjustments,  less 
revenues  and  adjustments,  less  settlements  in  compensa¬ 
tion,  should  equal  the  balance  of  the  state  at  the  end  of 
the  year, . 

The  state  of  the  asSets  and  liabilities  at  tb©  feegluning 
and  end  of  the  year  are  elements  of  balance  of  interna¬ 
tional  indebtedness,  in  1958  the  state  of  the  assets  (debit 
minus  credit)  at  the  end  of  the  year  clearly  increased, 
reaching  the  figure  of  13^530^000  zlotys,  while  liabilities 
amounted  to  Only  6,995,000  zlotySi  Thus,  in  the  field  of 
maritime  services,  our  economy,  through  tbe  respective^ 
enterprises,  financed  abroad  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
itself  took  advantage  of  foreign  credits  I  The  Increase  in 
credits  granted  in  current  accounts  was  4,82^,000  zlotys 
(balance  of  assets  for  the.  beginning,  of  the  year  less 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year),  while  the  credits  received 
on  the  side  of  liabilities  Increased  by  only  70,000  zlotys, 
which. is  treated  in  the  balance  of  property  and  credit 
operations.  Excluded  from  these  comparisons  are  state  cre¬ 
dits  received  by  us,  which  concern  freight  connected  with 
the  shipment  of  goods  received  within  the  framework  of  the 
American  loan. 

As  concerns  the  effective  revenues  and  pasrments,  which 
are  elements  of  the  balance  of  payments,  they  are  based  on 
the  data  of  banking  statistics,  in  many  cases  differing 
from  materials  sent  by  enterprises.  In  connection  with 
this,  .to  preserve  the  •principle  of  balancing  this  table,  all 
differences  are  included  in  the  adjustments,  which  also 
cover  the  itmes  of  assets  and  liabilities  settled  abroad 
by  some  enterprises  in  place  of  other  domestic  enterprises. 

For  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  maritime  Services  in 
foreign  turnover,  of  essential  importance  is  a  comparison 
of  the  balance  <>f  payments  and  accounting  balance  in  these 
services,  which  are  as  follows  (in  1,000  zlotys) : 


Year 


Balance  of  Payments  Accounting  Balance 


This  table  shows  clearly,,  particularly  In  the  example  of 
1953,  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  balance  of  parents 
for  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  services  in  international 
exchange;. "although  this  balance  depicts  the  effective  bur~ 
den  of  fOrdigh  currency  payments  on  the  national  economy, 
it  does  not  define  the  value  of  services  which  were  utilized 
in  the  given  year. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that;  materials  f Or  the  pre* 
paration  of  the  accounting  balance  are  supplied  by  enter¬ 
prises  according  to  fixed  patterns,  it  is  jjossible  to 
introduce  a  comparatively  detailed  commodity  division  of 
the  turnover.  The  balance  of  payments  does  not  give  these 
possibilities,  as  it  registers  payments  which  are  usually  a 
result  of  settlement  of  accounts. 


Port  Services 

Both  assets  and  liabilities  are  divided  into  two  basic 
groups—port  services  and  transport  services— which  contain 
more  detailed  titles. 


Table  2 


Assets  (Revenues)  for  “Port  Services”  (in  1,000  foreign 

currency  zlotys)" 

Type  of  Service _ _  195^  _ 1937  ,  1958 


Total 

Port  charges, . 

Fuel  (bunker):  a)  solid 
b)  liquid 

Supplies:  a)  ships 

b)  sailors 

Reloading  and  storage 

Pro  •.o.si'.'na 

Repcilrs 

Advance  payments  to  captains 
Other  port  services 


44,504 

40,003 

47,700 

9,221 

7,710 

10,267 

8,681 

6,495 

3,031 

2,254 

1,122 

1,317 

5,172 

5,422 

5,694 

4,435 

7,660 

5,555 

11,350 

4,990 

4,856 

2^888 

607 

986 

748 

3,569 

3,129 

3,159 

2,050 

3,727 

4,791 

19 


Table  2  shows  that  in  1958  port  charges  played  the  main 
part  in  assets  (22  percent  of  thetbtal  assets),  followed  by 
reloading  and  storage  (24  percent),  with  comparatively  in¬ 
significant  charges  for  solid  fuel  (bunker)  (6  percent), 
while  in  1956  solid  fuel  still  constituted  iB  percent  of 
the  assets »  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  total  assets  are  considerable  and  result  partly  from  an 
increase  in  services  rendered  to  foreign  countries,  and 
partly  from  a  changO  in  the  methodology,  of  showing  turnover 
—namely,  in  1958  the  assets  of  the  "Baltona"  for  cashing 
of  sailoers*  coupons  were  included  for  the  first  time  in 
the  balance  as  corresponding  to  liabilities  because  of  >  . 

foreign  exchange  remuneration  of  our  sailors.  Before  then 
the  item  of  services  showed  only  the  liabilities  of  domestic 
shippers  resulting  from  foreign  exchange  supplements,  with¬ 
out  containing  the  sums  which,  through  the  coupons  sold  to 
sailors  for  foreign  currency,  returned  to  the  domestic 
enterprise,  in  effect  decreasing  the  expenditures  of  our 
economy  by  the  foreign  currency  supplements,  ' 

Thus,  in  order  to  present  port  services  rendered  ex¬ 
clusively  to  foreign  ships,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the 
value  of  the  coupons  from  the  total  sum.  After  this  cor¬ 
rection,  the  assets,  according  to  geographical  division, 
are  presented  in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

Assets  from  "Port  Services*^  According  to  Countries  (in 
1,000  foreign  currency  zlotys T  " 

Country _ _ _ -  '  1956 _ '  1957  1958 


Total 

Finland 

USSR 

West  Germany 

Great  Britain 

Sweden 

Norwaj/' 

Denmark 

Prance 

United  States 


40,003  43,265 
9,821  6,136 
6,028  4,706 
5,100  5,401 
4,034  5,883 
:3;358  3,832 

1,354  2,103 
2,010  2,511 
2,289  1,694 
1,755  2,694 


In  the  course  of  the  years  given,  the  very  considerable  rt 
drop  in  assets  from  Pinalnd  is  noteworthy.  It  is  connected 
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with  the  drop  in  proceeds  for  deliveries  of  fuel  coal, 
occurring  in  the  previous  tahle>  which  drop  almost . solely 
concerns  Finland , 

Changes  in  assets  for  port  services  of  course  result  to 
a  lai'’ge  extent  from  changes  in  Ship  .movements  in  Polish 
ports.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  Interesting  to  present 
on  the  one  hand  the  capacity  ofentering  ships  (empty  and 
with  cargo)  according  to  the  most  important  flags,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  assets  per  NRT  [presumably,  net  register 
ton]  (Table  4)* 


Table  k 


Foreign  Tonnage  Entering  Polish  Ports  and  Revenues  Ob- 

’>'■  ■  -  ■  "  ■  -T  - 1  ■■  -  I-"  <TW  —  _  _  ,  'TVTT3  rn 


Flag 

1956 

1,000  Zlotysp?r 
NRtI  NRT 

1957' 

1,000  Zlotys  per 
.NRT2  NRT 

1958 
1,000  ; 
nrt3 

Zlotys 

NRT 

Total 

5,5lS 

8,06 

5,093 

'7.85 

6,444 

6.71 

Finland 

652 

15.55 

655 

14*97 

•  .598 

10.26 

West  Germany  - 

- 

- 

9m  ■ 

1,156 

4.67 

Great  Bri¬ 
tain 

391 

316 

mm 

430 

Sweden 

561 

5.89 

558 

6*01 

687 

5.57 

Nox'vjay 

509 

4.02 

365 

3.59 

4l3 

5.09 

Denmark 

360 

5.87 

,377 

5.33 

.475 

5.27 

France 

337 

5.59 

395 

5.78 

296 

5.72 

United 

States 

101 

7.00 

287 

6.11 

434 

6.20 

1  Rocznik  Statystyczny  1957  [Statistical  Yearbook  1957] 

2  TGrriTechnika  1  Gospodarka -Morska ],  No  St  195S 

3  TGil,  No  5,  1959 


The  exclusion  of  Great  Britain  from  the  considerations 
was  necessary  because  often  t^e  assets  concern  not  only  ships 
under  British  flag  but  also  ships  of  other  countries,  the 
owner  of  which  have  their  accounts  in  English  banks* 

Considering  only  a  three-year  period,  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  about  definite  trends j  and  for  this  reason  only  a 
study  of  a  longer  period  of  time  could  give  material  on, 
for  example,  the  needs  of  planning  assets.  The  drop  in  the 
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general  total  of  assets  per  NRT  is  mostly  a  result  of  the 
serious  drop  in  services  for  Finland. 

As  concerns  our  liabilities  (to  abroad)  they  exceed 
the  assets  considerably  so  that  the  balance  for  port  ser« 
vices  was  negative  in  the  following  amounts  (in  1,000 
foreign  currency  zlotys): 

1956  6,045 

1957  24,525 

1958  23,435 

In. detail,  the  liabilities  are  as  given  in  Table  5. 


As  a  result  of  switching  from  steam  to  motor  ships, 
the  liabilities  for  liquid  fuel  also  changed.  In  1953 
these  liabilities  still  amounted  to  only  4,31^^000  zlotys 
and  nov^  amount  to  l2,93^^000  zlotys. 


Table  6 

Liabilities  for  "Port  Services"  According  to  Countries 
(1,000  foreign  currency  zlotys] 


Country 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Total 

50,549 

64,527 

66,700 

Great  Britain 

15,262 

19,170 

18,794 

’.Jest  Germany 

7,716 

11,771 

7,468 

Belgium 

6,029 

3,631 

3,686 

Egjrpt 

2,408 

2,584 

6,078 

Brazil 

2,153 

3,049 

3,420 

Sweden 

1,959 

2,214 

2,263 

India 

1,666 

1,730 

685 

Argentina 

1,492 

l,4o8 

1,548 

Prance 

1,125 

1,565 

1,013 

China 

1,433 

2,639 

689 

Finland 

l,ll4 

2,094 

1,013 

United  States 

- 

2,654 

3,291 

Of  interest  in  table  6  is  the  rather  serious  increase 
in  liabilities  to  Egypt  and,  in  comparison  with  1956,  the 
increase  in  liabilities  to  the  United  States,  which  is  a 
result  of  the  opening  and  development  of  shipping  lines 
to  the  American  ports. 


Maritime  Transport  Services 


Our  assets  for  transport' services  classified  by  kind  are 
given  in  Table  7! 
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Table  7  ■ 

Assets  for  Maritime  Transport  Services  (in  1,000 

foreign  currency^  zlotys}^ 


Type  of  Service  .  _ 1955  1951 _ 1,95.3 


Total 

Charters  on  time 
Line  hauls. 

Tramp  hauls 
Freight  provisions 
Other  transport  services 


8o,Wl 

646 

48,239 

15,497 

1,768 

14,291 


78,081 

1,214 


51,235 

14,744 

3,224 

7,664 


8i>768 

53,368 

11,152 

3,109 

14,139 


The  structure  of  this  turn  over  shows  a  clear  predo¬ 
minance  of  assets  for  line  rather  than  tramp  shipments.  It 
seems  that  this  line  nature  of  our  fleet  results,  among 
other  things,  in  the  fact  that  business  cycle  fluctuations 
in  freight  rates  have  a  lesser  influence  on  the  earnings 
of  our  fleet.  It  must,  however,  be  stressed  that  the 
volume  of  foreign  currency  earnings  of  our  fleet  is  in¬ 
fluenced  not  only  by  the  situation  on  the  freight  market 
but  mostly  by  the  magnitude  of  the  utilization  of  the  fleet 
to  ship  our  own  cargoes,  A  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  fleet 
for  shipping  our  own  cargoes  in  GIF  export  and  FOB  Import 
will  make  it  possible  to  use  it  for  foreign  cargo,  A 
di'op  in  direct  foreign  currency  proceeds  for  the  services 
of  our  fleet  may,  however,  be  offset  by  an  increase  in 
assets  in  the  "services"  item  in  commodity  invoices.  This 
occurs,  for  example,  when  our  own  fleet  starts  to  transport 
more  cargo  in  GIF  export. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  the  Polish  , 
fleet  increased  by  about  19  percent  in  1957“1953  and  at  the 
same  time  the  share  of  the  fleet  in  carrying  our  own  cargo 
dropped,  the  maintenance  of  assets  on  approximately  the 
same  level  is  a  result  of  changes  in  freight  charges. 


Table  8 

Assets  for  Maritime  Transport  Services  by  Gountries 
(in  1,000  foreign  currency  zlotys) 

Gountry  _ 1956 _  1957 _ 1958 _ 

Total  8o,44l  78,081  81,768 

Ghina  16,285  9,080  7,^53 

[table  continued] 
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Great  Britain 
Czechoslovakia 
East  Germany 
Sweden 
Belgium 
Finland 
West  Germany 
Denmark 


11,442 
10,830 
8  >073 

4,230 


3,553 

3,182 

1,837 

649 


10,631 

14,433 

8,405 

2,728 

3,803 

5,539 

1,959 

506 


5,825 

20,714 

9,531 

2,944 

1,850 

2,647 

3,134 

2,335 


Liabilities  for  transport  services,  as  do  assets,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  situation  on  the  international  freight  market 
and  also  on  conditions  of  deliveries  of  goods  in  our 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  use  of  our  own  fleet  in  these 
.shipments. 


Table  9 


Liabilities  for  Maritime  Transport  Services 
(in  1,000  foreign  currency  zlotys} 


Type  of  Service _ 

Total 

Charters  on  time 
Line  shipments 

a)  import 

b)  export 
Tramp  shipments 

a)  import 

b)  export 

Freight  provisions 
Other  transport  services 


While  we  could  convince  ourselves  that  the  Polish  fleet 
has  assets  mostly  for  line  shipments,  it  is  mostly  tramp 
freights,  which  are  subject  to  comparatively  strong  busi¬ 
ness  cycle  changes,  that  figure  in  liabilities.  This  situ- 
ation  may  bring  advantages  to  the  foreign  currency  management. 
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Table  IG 


Liabilities  for  Maritime  Transport' Sei^vioes  According  to 
Countries  (in  1,000  foreign  currency  zlotys) 


Country 


1956 


19^_ 


1958 


Total 

Great  Britain 

Sweden 

Norway 

West  Germany 
Finland 
Holland 
Denmark  ‘  . 
Italy 

United  States 


9^,373 
21 i 768 
14,286 
14,085 
q,996 
8,823' 
5,453 
2,854 
2,884 
1,711 


133,166 
37>950 
17i927 
8,475 
■17,350 
11,701 
3,334 
6,342 
1,583 
1 4,460 


114,333 

23,306 

14,065 

5,700 

1?,385 

4,284 

4,015 

5,400 

1,240 

27,025 


The  predominance  of  liabilities  for  shipment  of  goods 
over  revenues  of  our  own  fleet  results  in  ‘the  fact  that  a 
drop  in  freight  rates  on  the  world  marks'^  is  rather  an  lad*- 
vantageous  phenomenon  for  our  national  eCoriomy  as  a  whole. 


As  is  well  known,  liabilities  for  the  transport  of 
ported  goods  are  covered  in  the  price  of  goods,  in  connection 
with  which  they  are  also  shown  in  the  balance  as  service 
items  in  commodity  invoices  onthe  assets  side.  This -item 
covers  transport  services  of  our  own  and. of  foreign  fleets^ 
which  fact  hampers  to  a  great  extent  an  analysis  end  a 
check  on  the  correctness  of  data,  which  in  liabilities  come 
from  ship  owners  and  in  assets  from  foreign  trade  centers. 
According  to  data  of  ship  owners,  liabilities  for  the  trans** 
port  of  cargoes  in  export  amounted  to  about  30.9 
zlotys  in  1957,  and  about  44.3  million  zlotys  in  1958,  not  , 
including  liabilities  resulting  from  charters  on  time  which 
also  carried  export  goods.  Meanwhile,  service  assets  in 
commodity  invoices  in  GIF  export,  given  by  foreign  trade 
centers,  reached  the  total  of  33*3  million  zlotys  in  1957^ 
and  49,6  million  zlotys  in  1958.  It  would  follow  from  this 
that  the  participation  of  ..the  Polish  fleet  in  transport  of  4 
export  cargo  amounted  to  about  2.4  million  zlotys  in  1957 
and  5.3  million  zlotys  in  1958.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  utilization  of  the  Polish  fleet  is  higher  in  this  field. 


Nevertheless,  it  seems  desirable  to  compare  on  the  one 
hand  the  liabilities  for  shipping  export  cargo  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  assets  for  services  in  commodity  invoices 


in  CIF  export,  because  the 

tial  for  the  national  economy  is  involved  nere. 


!l?able  11  '■ 

T 1- oKn t-iPR  for  Maritime  .Transport  Services  According 
ExnoPt  Shipment;s(l>0(xr foreign  currency 
- -  ■  ~2ilotys> 


CoT-intry _ 

Total 
Denmark 
Holland 
liest  Germany 
Norvjay 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Great  Britain 


1957 

Line  Trami 


19,313 

904 

1,246 

.372 

194 

10,113 


11,144 

362 

1,632 

5,W 

641 

89 


4,727  2,284 


1953 

:  Line 

16.555 

466 

760 

717 

485 

6,780 

5,463 


Tramp 

27,743 

1,522 

2,327 

5,123 

1,239 

445 

2,202 

9,465 


Table  12 

Assets  for  Transport  Services  in  GIF  Export  According 
— to  Countries  (in  1,000  foreign  currency  zlocys 


Country _ _ 

Total 

Argentian 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Brazil 

Egj^t 

Ireland 


1956 


43,657 

2,950 

14,379 

5,589 

5,634 

2,179 

50 


1957 

33,315 

2,250 

9,^8 

4,610 

4,388 

1,181 

2 


1958 

49,579 

14,624 

11,941 

4,836 

3,736 

2,042 

1,544 


Although  geographic  division  is  not  a  suitabl 
for  a  foreign  exchange  analysis,  it  can  be  ' 

talcing  into  account  ©nly  Great  ^nta in _  and  the  United 
States  in  1958  the  free  currency  assets  for  services  in 
Invoices  amounted  t®  a  minimum  of  I6.8  million 
F*ree  currency  liabilities  ^constituted  a 

million  zlotys.  Thus,  GIF  export  involved,  to  a  cercain 

extent,  a  disadvantageous  exchange  in  the 

of  free  foreign  exchange  fprsea  transport  and  collecting 

clearing  foreign  exchange. 


Liabilities  for  transport  of  imported  goods  are  much 
higher  than  for  exported  goods>  because  in  imports  these 
obligations^  constituted  about  85.4  percent  in ' 1957  and . 
83,5  percent  in  1958  and  in  exports  it  was  15.1  percent 
and  25.7  percent  respectively*  = 


Table  13 


Liabilities  for  Maritime  Transport  Services  in  Ship¬ 
ments  of  Imported  Qoods  (in  1,000  foreign  currency  zlotys ) 


•  1957 


Country-  - 

"  Line 

Tramp 

Line 

Total 

10,918 

60,178 

5,567 

Finland 

^  224'.' 

••  7,983 

20 

West  Germany 

••  2>572 

7,829 

l,o4i 

Norway 

1,413 

2,578 

400 

Sv/eden 

3,440 

1,768 

1,685 

Great  Britain 

976 

18,599 

1,151 

United  States 

421 

9,264 

445 

1958 


Tramp 


57,847 

3,164 

5,282 

3,428 

4,477 

4,87 

24,80 


The  particularly  high  share  of  liabilities'  to  the  United 
States  for  shipments  does  not  result  from  the  direct  use 
of  that  country* s  ships  but  from  the  terms  of  the  credit 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  which  also  covers  the 
cost  of  shipments  of  goods  delivered  within  the  framework 
of  that  agreement,  regardless  of  the  rationality  of  the 
ship3. 


A  supplement  to  the  above  are  liabilities  for  maritime 
transport- — that  is,  resulting  from  covering  the  costs  of 
transport  by  the  price  of  the  product  imported  on  GIF 
terms.  These  liabilities,  according  to  data  of  foreign  trade 
centers,  are  given  in  Table  l4; 

Table  l4 


Liabilities 

fo-r*  Maritime  Transport  Services  in  Shipments 

of  GIF  .] 

Smport  (1,000 

foreign  currency 

zlotys) 

Country 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Total 

- CT7098T” 

(5,545) 

17,870 

F:i.:iiand 

(428 

2,006 

Australia 

(57) 

(45) 

8,919 

United  States 

- 

4,685 

28 


The  low  liability  figu3?eb  in  1956  and  ,1957  result  from 
lack  of  proper  data. 

On  the  basis  of  the  materials  presented,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  for  1958  the  foreign  currency  costs  of  trans¬ 
porting  imported  goods.  They  amount  to  81,38^,000  zlotys. 
It  is  essential,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  analysis  of 
burdening  the  national  economy  with  the  costs  of  transport 
of  imported  goods,  to  take  into  account  the  value  of 
services  of  our  ov/n  fleet  used  in  these  shipments.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  data  is  not  published;  only  the  value  of 
shipments  to  and  from  Polish  ports,  including  transit,  is 
given.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  value  of 
these  goods  or  to  calculate  the  costs  of  transport  per  ton 
of  cargo  in  import.  Neither  can  similar  considerations  be 
applied  to  export,.  However,  this  data  would  greatly  faci¬ 
litate  long-range  foreign  currency  planning. 


Table  15 

Summary  Computation  of  the  Balance  of  Maritime 
vS'ervices  (ijOPO  foreign  ouprehcy  zlotys) 


Item 


Ass  e  t  s 
1955  1957  1958 


Liabilities 
1955  1957  1958 


Maritime 

services  12it,9^5  ll8,084  129,^5?  144,922  197,593  l8l,033 
Transport  ser¬ 
vices  in  com¬ 
modity  invoi¬ 
ces  with  GIF 

import  and  .  .  ^ 

export  43,557  33,315  49,579  1,095  5,545  17,370 

Value  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  sh- 
Iphandler 
products  in 
the  "goods" 

item  —  —  —  9,421  11,668  9,328 

Value  of  de- 
livei’ies  in 
sailors 

export  2,581  2,678  —  — 


[table  continued] 


Item 


1955  1957  1958  1956  1957 _ 12^8 


Maritime  ser¬ 
vices  in  the 


item  of  cargo 

fon^arding  ,  ^ 

services  23,000  22,000  16,11?  5,000  4,500  - 

Total  194,183  176,077  195,164  l60,44l  2l9,40o  210,500 

Balance  +  33,742  —  "**  -43,329  -15,33o 


2,269 


The  table  cannot  be  considered  a  balance  of  maritime 
econora^^  because  it  fails  to  include  several  items,  such  as 
import  of  ships  and  liabilities  for  liquid  fuel  which  we 
Import  for  the  domestic  refuelling  stations.  In  addition, 
the  table  does  not  take  into  account  the  already  mentioned 
services  of  our  own  fleet  in  import,  since  they  have  no 
direct  foreign  currency  significance.  However,  the  table 
gives  a  general  picture  of  the  influence  of  maritime 
services  on  the  accounting  balance.  The  balance  of  these 
services  was  adverse.  A  change  in  this  state  of  affairs  can 
be  made  only  by  develping  our  own  fleet. 


Footnotes 

^Turnover  for  maritime  services  for,  1952-1955  was  discussed 
in  my  article  entitled;  "Maritime  Services  in  the  Accoun¬ 
ting  Balance  and  Balance  of  Payments,"  Handel  Zagranlczny, 
No  5,  1957,  P  20. 

^TGM,  No  4,  195B,  p  122;  No  4,  1959,  P  122. 

3This  problem  was  discussed  at  greater  length  by  E.  Lysako- 
X'j-slri:  "Transport  of  Goods  Covered  by  the  First  Polish- 
Amerlcan  Economic  Agreement,"  TGM,  No  7-8,  1958,  p  203* 
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POLAND 

Data  on 

■r-This  is  a  translation ;'Of  an  article  ^ 

^  i?drzedo,wlcz/PolisL  Ocean  Lines,  S?l2!'l5eceSer 
'  nika  i  Oospodarka  ^orska,  Vol  Ij, 

1959,  Gdynia,  pages  37o-378;  CSO.  3010 

In  Hovember  of  this  t*""®! /po??sh°Ooelf  llnls7° 

the  PLO  [Polskle  Llnle  Ooeanl^ne,  leaawetght 

recelyea  the  |lf  Howotto.”  In  1957-1959 

The  initial  JSf  ®o™gfs  “tHht  Kr 

SStroa??l"iSfl=n  ^a  Ses^pontsf  or  .ade  single 
voyaGGS  to  US  ports* 

The  operational  PT“*^J;?ns^of''l957^^»o'n”whlS"TOment°" 

®a?rSSs  SI  f  dV?il  ‘‘®i?t»?”lrro^f°=^' 

“fraSoSi  erentlJcSln^S  s  line  *®n- 

attetnpt  to  sum  up  the  results  and  to  derive  oei 

clfSlonSa 


Assumptions 

The  operational  f °°;i®™iS®almStifaM|ylrds, 

i°'?SlSrfrfe^S^S  of  th^^^ 

S®lfTo?^S^S  fW 

S/SSrlsftoloilsh  dd-?3f^Sirthf?eSfe?r 
that  IS,  the  region  of  5"f,“  !"0®'3^®*At'that  tlmi  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  universal  ship  for  ocean 

wfs%rbe  a  Sit%ombining  the  advantages  of  a 
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true  liner  for*  gfenei’al  cargo  with  those  of  a  tramp  ship. 

!rhe  assumed  unit^.cdlied  a  “ trampliner”  of  about  10,000 
deadweight  tons,  as  ah  open  protective  decker,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  draft  of  28  feet  ahd  a  loading  space  of  over  70  cubic 
feet  per  ton  for  cargo  and  a  speed  of  ebout  16  , knots,  was 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  time.  Thebe  essumptiorls 
created  a  foundation  for  designers  for  the  first  version 
of  the  B-54  ship. 

Despite  the  use  of  the  terra  ®tramp-liner"  and  the  tendency 
toward  universalism,  the  plained  unit  gradually  received 
more  and  more  characteristics  of  a  "cargo  liner,"  and  two 
or  three  years  after  the  preparation  of  the  first  assump¬ 
tions — that  is,  in  195^-1955— the  elements  of  a  tramp  ship 
disappeared  almost  completely.  The  study  for  Investment 
assumptions  of  the  PLO  for  the  195^-1950  Five-Year  Plan, 
prepared  by  the  team  of  the  Maritime  Institute  (instytut 
Morski)  in  Gdansk  mentions  only  a  motored  general  carrier 
of  about  10,000  deadweight  tons  for  the  Par  Eastern  routes. 

All  the  operationalassumptions  prepared  before  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  construction  of  the  first  unit  assumed  a  full 
coverage  with  export  cargo  from  Polish  ports  to  the  Par 
East,  and  Dairen,  Takubar,  Tsingtao,  Tsingwangtao,  and 
Whampoa  were  planned  as  port  of  destination.  The  ships 
were  not  to  call  at  any  ports  en  route  and  the  round  trip 
was  to  be  limited  to  about  23^800  sea  miles.  As  wel  will 
see  later,  the  reality  departed  considerably  from  these 
assumptions. 


Actual  Utilization 


The  East  Asiatic  line  embraced  a  much  wider  region  than 
the  ports  of  People's  China.  At  the  basis  of  this  change 
lies  the  increased  sphere  of  interest  of  Polish  foreign  .trade 
and  the  need  for  transit  partners.  The  decreasing  volume  of 
export  to  China  from  Polish  ports  and  the  disappearance  of 
reloading  consignments  (shipped  by  sea  to  Poland  from  Wes¬ 
tern  Europe  and  then  sent  to  China)  created  the  need  for 
direct  calls  in  West  European  ports  to  supplement  the  cargo. 
Similarly,  with  the  normalizatioon  of  political  conditions, 
it  was  possible  to  include  Japan  in  the  PLO  service  and  to 
widen  the  activities  in  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Vietnam,  and 
Hong  Kong, 
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Actually,  the  East  Asiatic  line  is  exploited  on  two  sli¬ 
ghtly  '  different  route  variations.  Ship  ■A;”  starting  load¬ 
ing  at  the  hegihhing' of  each  ftionth  'ih  . Gdynia, -serving 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Dunkirk,  calls  in  Aden,  . 
Singapore,  Bangkok,  Haifong, .Hong  Kong,  Yokahama,  Nagoya, 

Koe,  Hsinkang,  and  Shanghai,  The  ship:  returns, to  Gdynia 
via  Singapore,  Penang,  Port  Said>  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg, 

The  length  of  the  route, is  about  28,500  sea  miles. 

Ship, loading  in  Gdynia  in  /the.  second  half  of  each 
month,  after  supplements  in  Atkerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg, 
sails  via  Port  Said ,  Port  Sudan,::  aM-Djibutti  to  Djakarta 
and  Surabdya,  and  then  via  Hong  Kong  di^rectly  to  Japan, ^ 
its  return  to  Gdynia  is  made  by  tjie  same  route  as  ship  A  . 
Ihe  route  is  a  little  shorter;  than  .the  first  one  and  amounts 
to  about  27,500  Sea  miies.  : 

•  The  basic  -cargo  of  both  alterhatives'  in  export  are 
polish  and  Czech’ produbtsv  consisting  firs^ 
general  cargo,  autombbiles,  tractdrs,  etc.  The  supply 
from  Polish  ports  does;;npt  fill  the-, loading  space  completely 
and:r  supplements-/ in /Wesfafn  Europe — mostly  of  general  .cargo  • 
and  sometimes  sheet  metal  .and  iron--are  necessary.  In  : 
import  from  the  Far  East,  .the  cargo  supply  .for  Boland  and 
Czechoslovakia  covers  the. needs  of  the  linei  The  valuable 
general  cargo  from  Japaii'  to  the  Continent  is  accepted  be¬ 
cause  of  its  finahclal  attractiveness,  ’  ,  . 

The  utilization  of  tht  ships  on 'the  line  with  regard 
to  both  carrying  Capacity  and  space,  is  high  especially 
since  v/e  consider  that  the  basic  objective  is  to  maintain 
regularity  and  therefore  keep  the  dates  of  Sailing  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  timetable,  withPub  waiting  for  'cargo.  In  export 
from  Europe  the  discussed;  general.  cai-rterS  of  10,000  dead¬ 
weight  tons,:; whose  loadihg  capacities,  after  deducting 
fuel,  water,  and  stocks,  amount  to  about  9/9,100  tons, 
take  not  less  than  8,000  tons  of  cargO.  With  regard  to 
space,  the  utilization  is  generally  higher.  The  ships  have 
a  loading  capacity  in  the  holds  of  about  601,000  cubic 
feet  of  balesj  after  deducting-  the  free  space  necessary 
with  numerous  consignments,  about  590,000  cubic  feet  are 
usually  left.  This  space  is  usually  at  least  95~Pfr.cent  uti¬ 
lized  and  there  are  cases  of  ,1.00-percent  utillzatioh. 

In  import  from  the  .Par  East  the  situation  is  similar,  but 
the  weight  utilization  is.  Slightly  higher. and  the  ships  ; 
load  8,500  to  9,000  ’  tons  of  cargo;'  with  full  utilization  of 
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space.  It  should  be  added  th&t,  particularly  in  export, 
the  ships  after  freeing  pai^t  bf  loading  space — for  example, 
in  Port  Sudan,  Indonesia,  or  Vietnam— accept  in  its  place 
cargoes  for  Japan  and  Peojple^s  China,  sp’  that  often  the  , 
quantity  of  cargo  carried  in  one  trip  considerably  exceed^ 
the  carrying  capacity  of  thd  Ship.  . 

The  duration  of  the  voyagd  basically  influendes  the 
operational  results,  and  Sinde  19^7  it  had  been  showing  a 
clearly  falling  tendency.  The  index  for  195B  for  the  whole 
East  Asiatic  line  was  201.7  days.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  the  [first]  three  quarters  of  1959  shows  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  voyages  fell  to  166,7  dsVs*  It  seems  that  this 
is  not  the  last  word  and  that  further. cuts  will  be  made  pbs- 
sible  by  a  proper  choice  of  rotation  of  ships.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  example  of  the  duration  pt  voyage  of  a  ship  following 
route  “A,”  which  completed  the  round,  trip  in  I67  days  after 
covering  a  total  of  28,333  sea  miles,  gives  a  typical  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  work  of  the  general  carriers; 


Sea  voyage 

Approaches,  maneuvers 
Relaoding  in  ports' 
Taking  on  fuel 
Stops,  waiting 
Clearance,  etc. 

Total 


Days 

Hours 

Percent 

72 

14  : 

43.5 

7 

07 

:  4.4,,- 

75 

18 

45.0 

1 

02 

0.6 

9 

03 

5.4 

5 

0.1 

167 

01 

100.0 

Percent 


at  sea 

47.9 

in  ports 
52.1 


An  important  part  in  maintaining  regularity  is  the 
speed  of  these  ships,  P|i»actice  shows  that  17  knots  is  an 
attainable  speed,  but  thS  timetable  is  calculated  at  an 
average  of  16  knots,  which  contains  some  reserve  for  weather 
conditions  and  possible  speed  losses  on  return  trips  as  a 
result  of  barnacles  on  the  hulls. 


Financial  Results 


Out  of  nine  round  trips  ;Comple ted  in  1953,  seven  were 
profitable.  Two  trips  brought  losses  as  a  result  of  over- 
long  voyages— a  consequence '-of  stopovers.  The  results  of 
the  trips  tenninated  in[  the -first]  three  quarters  of  1959 
show  considerable  stability^of  costs  and  freight  revenues. 
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Out  of  the  total  of  nine  completed  trips,  eight  we're  pro¬ 
fitable  and  only  one  brought  losses  as  a  result  of  especially 
disadvantageous  circumstances^  , 

The  share  of  foreign  exchahge  costs  with  relation  to^' 
the  . total  costs  is  over  4o  percent  for  1959*  Considering 
the  large  number  of  loading  ports  and  destination  foreign 
ports  and  the  twice-repeated  costs  of  the  Kiel  and  Suez 
canals*  and  also  fuel  taken-  on  mostly  outside  the  country, 
the  percentage  of  foreign  currency  costs  is  normal.. 

In  the  total  costs,  apart  from  expenditures  connected 
with  moyement,  there  are  markups  on  daily  costs  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ship  and  crew*  the  share  of  the  ship  in 
the  general  factory  costs,  and  depreciation  fixed  by  state 
authorities.  The  fixed  costs  with  depreciation  planned 
for  1959  for  general  carriers  of  10,000  deadweight  tons 
amount  to  a  little  over  $1,200  a  day,  which  is  not  a  negli¬ 
gible  sum.  The  costs  are  a  result  of  the  use  of  zloty- 
foreign  exchange  converters,  but  regardless  of  disporpor- 
tlons  resulting  from  this,,  there  are  also  objective  reasons 
for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Polish  ships  being  higher 
than  that  of  foreign  ships.  This  is  first,  of  all  a  problem 
of  the  large  number  of  crew  members.  ,  Until  recently,  the 
10,000-deadweight  tons  general  carriers  employed  5^  crew 
mpmbers,  apd  only  since  1959  has  this  number  fallen  to  44 
crevf  members  plus  possibly  four  trainees.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  it  can  be  said  that  Scandinavian  or  West 
German  ships  of  the  same  class  have  a  crew  not  exceeding 
35  to  35  persons.  Large  crew  increases  the  food  costs, 
to  which  we  must  add  the  not  always  rational  high  nutri¬ 
tion  norms.  In  purchases  of  food  in  Poland  the  Conversion 
of  prices  into  foreign  Currency  gives  unexpected  results. 
Similar  is  the  case  of  f^rchases  of  technical  materials 
at  domestic  prices  and  expenses  for  repairs  Invoiced  in 
current  zlotys.  The  daiiy  costs  of  ships  are  also  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  maintenance  pf  seamen  reserves  and  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  crew  apart  from  wages,  in  the  form  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  activities,  etc. 

Summing  up  the  individual  elements  discussed  above,,  we 
can  see  that  the  10,000-deadweight  ton  general  carrier  is 
not  an  inexpensive  ship  under  Polish  conditions  and  its 
dally  cost  at  sea,  considering  the  consumption  of  about 
23  to  30  tons  of  Diesel,  oil  is  about  $2,200, 
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Technical  and  Operational  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 


What,  therefore,  should  explain  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  depression  on  the  freight  market,  most  of  the  round  trips 
in  195S-1959  were  profitable?  It  seems  that  the  answer 
lies  in  the  technical  advantages  of  the  ship  ,ajid  its  use¬ 
fulness  for  the  route  on  whicb  it  runs*  With  regard  to 
hull  construction,  the  first  ships— that  is  MS.  “Marceli 
Npwotlco"  and  MS  “Boleslaw;Bierut"-.-gave  reason  for  some 
criticism..  It  turned  out  that  in  transporting  heavier 
cargoes— for  example,  magnesite  or  concentrates  as  par¬ 
tial  cai’goes  of  several  thousand  tons— disquieting  vibrations 
of  the  hull  appeared,  distinct  from  normal  vibrations.  Ad¬ 
ditional  horizontal  re inf or cements  used  on  further  ships 
eliminated  these  phenomena  and,  after  the  construction  of 
reinforcements  on  the  two  first  ships,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  four-year  check  the  problem  will  be  liquidated. 

In  general,  our  10,000-deadweight  ton  general  carriers 
do  not  offer  easy  stowing,  especially  when  the  majority 
of  cargoes  consists  of  bulky  goods.  The  calculation  of 
correct  stability  requires  considerable  experience,  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  cargo  has  a  decisive  Influence  on 
the  operational  results.  Practice  has  shown  that  with 
uniform  cargo — for  example,  of  cotton,  even  after  filling 
all  ballast  containers,  the  stability  was  hardly  sufficient. 

The  absence  of  double  twin  decks  on  ships  of  the  B-5V^ 
series,  with  specific  utilization,  when  the  ship  constantly 
receives  and  accepts  general  cargo  in  ports,  makes  the 
tasks  of  the  loading  officers  difficult.  The  stowing  pro¬ 
blems  were  simplified  by  the  installations  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  ships  (series  B-54/III)--that  is,  "Jan  Matejko,” 

"A,  Warskl,"  and  ”E.  Plater"  with  double  twin  decks.  But 
it  could  be  remarked  that  the  height  of  the  twin  decks  was 
not  too  well  calculated.  Two  meters  of  height,  in  No  3 
hold  and  2.08  meters  in  No  2  hold  is  in  practice  too  low 
to  allow  free  manipulation  in  loading  such  items  as  auto¬ 
mobiles,  which  appear  more  and  more  often  as  a  line  cargo. 

It  seems  that  the  height  of  the  twin  decks  of  about  2,4o  * 

meters,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hold 
would  give  better  results. 

The  valuable  characteristic  of  the  holds  of  the  ships 
under  discussion  is  their  large  space,  permitting  the 
ships  to  be  loaded  with  highly  valuable  bulky  general  cargo. 
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It  is  not  necessary  :|;o  look  very  far  for  proof  that  the  main 
advantage  of  these  sl^ips  is  their  space*  Apart  from  the 
nine  ships  of  the  "Ma'rceli  Nowotkb”  type^  the  "Kilinski 
(of  the  "Victory’*  type)  is  operating  On  the  linej  of 
v^artirae  serial  production,  it  has  many  characteristics 
such  as  carrying  edacity,  speed>  daily  cost  of  fuel,  etc,  ; 
in  common  with  the  li),000-deadweight  ton  general  carriers. 
But  from  the  apace  point  of  view,  the  ”Killnskl'  can  acco¬ 
mmodate  only  about  4^0,000  cubic  feet  of  bales  as  compared 
with  about  500,000  op  our  new  ships.  As  a  result  of  the 
above,  while  the  new^  ships  as  a  rule  end  the  voyages  with 
a  profit,  each  round: trip  of  the  "Kilinski"  brings  a  se¬ 
rious  loss. 

As  to  the  main  engines,  it  must  objectively  be  stated 
that  the  first  six  ships,  equipped  with  Flat  engines, 
despite  reservations  that  their  type  is  obsolete  and  fuel 
consumption  high,  giv*!  trouble-free  operation.  There  are 
some  skeptics  who  maintain  that  the  difficulties  will  start 
after  a  few  years  of  operation,  but  so  far  the  results 
have  been  good— which’ cannot  be  said  about  three  units  of 
the  B-54/III  series  equipped  with  engines  on  the  "Sulzer" 
license  built  in  HpllSnd  by  the  Werkspoor  Company.  All 
three  units  during  the  first  roundtj?ipvh8d  breakdowns  of 
the  main  engine,  causing  stops  from  a  few  to  several  days. 
Possibly  these  difficulties  will  be  eliminated  by  the  de¬ 
signers,  but  it  must.be  realized  that  breakdowns  of  new 
ships,  even  when  not  the  fault  of  shipyards,  cause  wide¬ 
spread  and  unfavorable;" comments, 

0^  '  ' 

The  technical  evalTi|tation  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did 
not  mention  the  ship *s  winches.  Starting  with  the  second 
unit,  winches  of  domestic  construction  were  installed  which 
did  not  fully  pass  the; test,  particularly  in  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  giving  much  trouble  and  work  to  the  electricians. 

In  addition,  the  slow  rotating  winches  produced  by  f-ollSh 
industry  slow  down  the  speed  of  reloading  work.  This 
was  particularly  evident  during  trips  to  the  United  States 
where  winches  are  as  a  rule  used  and  where  additional  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  reloading  rate  were  demanded  in  connection 
with  the  insufficient  utilization  of  workers  as  a  result  of 
too  slow  winches. 

Much  justifiable  criticism  is  caused  by  the  not  very 
careful  finishing  of  Interiors  of  ships.  Particularly  on 
the  first  ships  there  were  numerous  instances  of  not  tight 
portholes,  of  breaking  of  badly  fitted  glass,  of  plastic 
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covering  on  floors  coming  off,  linings  on  walls  and  doors 
of  passenger  and  crew  compartments  falling  off,  and  several 
small  shortcomings  which  bother  the  crew  arid  contribute 
to  a  superficial  but  general  criticism  of  Polish  shipbuil¬ 
ding.  In  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  hot  always  friendly, 
these  neglected  details  obscure  the  actual  good  factors, 
such  as  the  ingenious  design  solutions,  the  attractive 
silhouettes  of  the  ships,  and  their  obvious_  operational 
advantages,  which  are  usually  appreciated  ih  professional 
shipping  circles  throughout  the  world. 


Developmwnt  of  the  Concept 


The  3-54/111  series— that  is,  the  "Jan  Matejko,"  "Adolf 
Warslci,"  and  "Emilia  Plater”— to  which  in  i960  will  be 
added  the  M.  S.  "Janek  Krasicki”  and  a  further  unit  still 
unnamed  from  the  Szczecin  Shipyard,  constitutes  an  inter¬ 
mediate  type  between  the  group  of  the  first  six  ships  of 
the  B-54/I  and  the  further  B-54/VlII  series,  which  will  be 
initiated  by  the  MS  "Pekin"  and  "Hanoi,"  now  under  con¬ 
struction  in  the  Gdansk  Shipyard, 

The  line  of  consistent  evolution  which  we  observe  from 
the  assumptions  of  1952,  through  the  "Marceli  Nowotko" 
general  carrier  of  1956  and  the  modified  general  carrier 
"Jan  Matejko"  of  1959,  leads  to  the  B-54/III  series,  con¬ 
stituting  probably  the  final  variation  of  the  intlal 
concept.  Design  changes  clearly  went  in  the  direction 
of  obtaining  a  ship  as  close  as  possible  to  the  typical 
cargo  liner  used  generally  in  world  line  shipping. 

One  of  the  changes  in  the  B-54/V'III  ships  consists  of  a 
different  location  of  the  bunkers.  Instead  of  using  the 
present  high  bunkers  in  the  machine  room,  they  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  double  bottom  bunkers  under  the  No  3  hold.  In 
effect,  this  will  decrease  the  area  of  the  machine  room 
and  create  possibilities  for  obtaining  an  added  20,000 
cubic  feet  of  loading  spacS  when  the  ship  is  not  utilized 
in  [maximum]  weight, 

A  further  change  is  the  transfer  of  two  tanks  with  a 
capacity  of  about  1,000  cubic  meters  for  liquid  cargoes 
from  No  3  hold  to  No  4  hold,  and  placing  them  horizontally 
along  the  tunnel.  Without  changing  the  capacity  of  the 
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"tanlcs,  each  of  1/116111  will  h©  tightly  divided;!  niakihg  it 
possible  to  ship  four  separate  liquids. 

As  a  further  ipnovation,  cooling,  dhambers  were  planned 
with  a  total  capacity  of  about  35 /QOO  cubic  feet  which  will 
be  located  on  the  second  .twin  deck  of  No  3  hold,  The_ 
cooling  doinpartments,  in  view of  the  cdhstant  demand  for 
shipments  of  frozen  eggs,  meatj  and  poultry  from  Chinese 
ports,  will  be  fully ’utilized  in  the  East-West  run.  Some¬ 
times  these  compartments  will  be  used, for  parrying  ,f wit, 
not  only  from  East  to  West  but  alSQ.:in  ;reyerse  direction. 
Despite  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  refrigerator  installa' 
t  ions,,  this  will  certainly  be  a  profitable  -  investment  per¬ 
mitting  a  further  improvement  Of  Operational  results. 

In  view  of  the  chronic  nonutilizatioh  Of  Jihe: 12  passen¬ 
ger  accommodations  of  the jpreSent  ships,  it  was  decided 
to  limit  it  to  a  two-person  ^ip:  Owner’s  cabin ^  and  , two 
single  passenger  cabins.  The  partial  liquidation  of  the 
unprofitable  passenger  accoihinodation  will  tne  crew  s 

living  conditions,  with  respect  tO  the' latter  problem, 
the  new  ships,  beginning  with  the  series,  are 

equipped  with  air  coiilitioned  .crew^.s  quarters--©  very 
important  element  in  work' in  the.  torpics. 

The  described  consMuction  postulates  'of  the  shipowner 
already  accepted  by  thO  shipyard  industry,  and  also  fur¬ 
ther  changes  such  as  lengthening  of  the  second  twin  deck 
in  No  1  hold,  the  strengthening  of  the  protective  deck  to 
a  weight  of  2  tons  perl dquare  meter,  replacement  of  winches 
by  more  efficieht_ones.ji!"a  different  set-up  of  electricity 
generation  assemblies,  .etc,,  will  in  effect  give  “^he  ^ 
shipowner  a  unit  still  Tjet ter  adapted  for  the  needs  of  the 
East  Asiatic  line.  ,  ■  .  :  ,  ■ 


;  Conclusions 


The  remarks  arid  observations  formulated  above  were 
made  by  the  author  bn  the. basis  Of  several  years  of  daily 
contacts  with  the  crews, 'agents,  loaders,  etc,,  both  in 
Poland  and  abroad,  and  it  seems  that  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  drawn: 
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1.  To  the  question  of  whether  our  10 >000  deadweight  ton 
general  carrier  is  a  prbper  ship  for  the  East  Asiatic  line, 
the  ansv/er  is  undoubtedly  positive.  Operational  practice 
has  shown  along  which  line  the  technical  evolution  of  the 
specifications  of  ships  for  the  Par  Eastern  regicin  should 
go  and  each  subsequent  series  of  these  ships  tends  in  its 
improvements  in  the  direction  of  a  line  ship  adapted  for 
transportation  of  highly  valuable  cargo,  ' 

2.  It  is  not  an-^riexpensive  ship,  in  terms  of  either  the 
daily  costs  of  maintenance  or  fuel  consumiption.  Neither 

is  this  a  universal .shlp>  and  thus  profitable  operation 
cannot  be  expected  when  low  rate  bulk  products  are  shipped. 

3.  However,  if  the  ship  is  operated  in  accordance  with 

the  assumptions— that  is,,  with  shipments  of  highly  valu¬ 
able  cargo,  Polish  or  foreign— it  can  easily  earn  consi¬ 
derable  foreign  exchange  surpluses,  constituting  a  form  of 
export  of  services,  with  the  cost  of '‘earning  a  dollar — on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  several  trips— amounting  to  15  to 
l8  zlotys.  .  '  ! 

4.  A  total' of  20  of  these  ships,  according  to  assumptions 
of  fleet  development,  are  to  supplement  the  FLO  tonnage  by 
the  end  of  I965.  In  comparison  with  the  present  number,  this 
means  that  the  shipper  will  take  over  11  ships  from  Polish 
shipyards  in  the  coming  years;  Knowing  by  experience  the 
tendencies  of  shipyards  to  complete  plans  at  the  time  Spe¬ 
cified  even  at  the  cost  of  quality>  it  appears  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  strengthening  of  investment  Supervision  of  the 
shipov/ner  over  the  shipyards  and  the  extension  of  this 
supervision  to  engine  producers  would  be  desirable.  Proper 
supervision  will  free  the  shipowner  from  the  situation  in 
which  he  finds  himself  every  time  that,  having  contracted 
for  cargo,  he  accepts  a  ship  in  spite  of  having  found  some 
defects  during  tests — even  serious  defects,  as  was  the  case 
with  IIS  “Emilia  Plater." 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  general  cargo  usefulness 
of  10,000-deadweight  ton  for  the  Par  Eastern  route  is  un¬ 
questionable  under  present  conditions.  But  could  this 
statement  be  expanded  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  it  will 
be  so  during  the  next  twenty’  years?  To  answer  a  question 
of  this  kind  is  very  difficult.  In  tbe  re{5ort  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Institute  of  1954-1955^  the  first  doubts  concerning 
this  unit  were  already  voiced.  The  report  contains  a 
remark  that  a  ship  for  the  Par  Eastern  run  should  be 
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slightly  larger  and  its  speed  should  he  about  l8  knots. 
Probably,  after  the  present  series  of  ships,  the  B-5^/vni  '' 
version  of  which  is  to  be  the  last  stage  of  their  develop¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  desirable  to  start  the  preparation  of 
technical  and  operational  assumptions  for  a  newi  larger, 
and  faster  unit. 
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POLAND 


The  Fort  of  Szczecin  and  Inland  Navlsatlon 


[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Magister  .. 
Tadeusz  Kowalski  of  Szdzeoin/  In  Technllca'  1  Gospo- 
darkaMbrska,  Vol  IX,  Nb  ISV  December  1959# '  ^ynla, 
pages  378-379;  CSO!  35l8-N/3]  ,^.- 


Fron  year  to  year  the  turnbyer  of  our  seaports  Ihcreases 
and  from  year  to  year  the  difficulties  grow  because  of 
the  Insufficient  number  of  railroad  cars*  While  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  these  difficulties  usually  appeared  only  in 
the  ports  themselves,  at  present  there  are  often  shortages^ 
of  cars  far  inland,  in  the  production  plants  sending  export 
goods  to  Szczecin,  , 

It  comes  to  mind  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  participa¬ 
tion  of  inland  navigation  in  serving  the  port,  with  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  for  this,  is  a  factor  that  slows  down 
harmonious  coOperatiph  with  the  hinterland  and  at  the  same 
time  creates  imbalance's  in  the  port  Itself.  The  participa¬ 
tion  of  inland  navigation  ships  in  serving  the  Szczecin 
port  is  small  in  comparison  with  [their  services  to]  the 
West  European  ports,  ?;‘Aocording  to  data  once  published  in 
TQM  fTechnlka  i  Gospbdarka  Morska]  (No  4,  1958),  the  share 
of  inland  navigation  ih-  the  service  of  general  port  turn¬ 
over  was  as,  follows  irif;i955: 

percent 

In  Szczecin  ,  •  ^  "T¥T7 

In  Hamburg 

In  Bremen  -  43-8 

In  Rotterdam  ,,  52-4 

In  Antwerp  ■  o2,5  - 

In  the  ports  listed,  in  Rotterdam,  besides  inland^na- 
vigation,  road  transport  is  predominant,  serving  4l,5  percent 
of  the  turnover  (railroad  only  5  percent). 

Prom  the  above  figures  it'  can  be  concluded  that  a  very 
strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  inland  navigation  and  road 
transport  in  serving  the  largest  ports  in  Europe,  In  Po¬ 
land  the  best  conditions  fbr  inland  navigation  are  enjoyed 
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by  Szczecin,  but  only  l4.7  liercent  of  its  turnover  is 
served  by  barges  •  In  cotnparipon  with  Hamburg,  this  share  is 
35  percent  less,  Bremen  6515  per^c^nt,  and  Rotterdam  72  per¬ 
cent  (taking  the  barge  thrhover  of  these  ports  as  100) i 

In  the  service  of  the  Szczecin  pbrt  the  basic  iaeans  of 
transport  is  still  the  railroad  car,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  other  ports  this  means  was  long  ago  replaced  to  a  large 
extent  by  trucks,  and  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
barges  decreases  the  railroad  share  in  port  service  to  an 
indispensable  minimum.  Thus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  with 
such  ratios  the  problem  of  shortage  of  cars  for  the  service 
of  foreign  trade  products  has  become  for  us  a  bottleneck 
which  hinders  normal  port  work. 

The  chief  user  of  the  Szczecin  port  often  points  out 
this  problem  and  Szczecin  shippers  complain  of  lack  of 
cars.  In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  the  Szczecin  port 
failed  to  receive  for  loading  the  following  cars  ordered  from 
the  PKP  [Polskle  Koleje  Panstwowe;  Polish  State  Railroads]: 
July,  -3245  August,  2,174;  September,  4,624, 

The  shortage  of  freight  cars  is  not  going  to  end  and  the 
Railroad  Ministry  (Min,  Kolei)  states  officially  that  this 
situation  will  not  change  in  the  near  future.  For  this 
reason  the  port's  difficulties  in  delivery  and  receipt  of 
goods  should  be  solved,  among,  other  things,  by  increasing 
the  share  of  barges  in  serving  the  port. 

Having  this  in  mind,  the  Polish  Foreign  Trade  Chamber 
(Polslra  Izba  Handlu  Zagranicznego)  in  Szczecin  is  consi¬ 
dering  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  share  of  barges  in 
serving  the  Szczecin  port  by  introducing  regular  shipments 
of  general  cargo  on  the  Oder  by  the  “Navigation  on  the 
Oder"  ("Zegluga  na  Odrze”), 

On  the  basis  of  materials  collected  by  PIHZ  [Polska 
Izba  Handlu  Zagranicznego;  Polish  Foreign  Trade  Chamber] 
it  is  possible  to  state  that  in  shipments  on  the  Oder 
cargoes  of  both  foreign  (Foreign  trade  and  transit)  and 
domestic  turnover  participate,  . 

Cargoes  of  foreign  turnover  which  could  be  sent  for 
shipment  on  the  Oder  were  as  follows  in  1958: 
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Tons'  Total 

Export  91^^15 

a)  domestic  7o>ol5 

b)  ti''ahsit  •  . :  V  :15j 000  v:  - 

Import  ■■  ,  -  :  .:-r-  ■  ■;  118*000 

a)  domestic  -  :  ^  ^  \ 

b)  transit  .  40>000  ; 

These  figures  include  first  of  all  general  cargo  (bri¬ 
stles,  saltpeter,  plates,  zinc,  pails*  machines,  sugar, 
malt,  glass,  paper,  beans,  nonferrous  metals,  etc.)  in  : 
sac!:s,  bundles,  and  boxes'.  The  figures  given  not  . 
include  Czechoslovak  transit  which  could  take-advantage 
of  such  shipments  undei*  favorable  coridltions. 

The  estimate  of  the  domestic -mass  of  goods  is  as  follows t 

a)  Down-stream  (to  Szczecin)  32,490  tons 

b)  Up-Steam  (from  Szczecin)  .  .  '  2,875' tons 

This  includes  sheet  metal,  washing  machines,  enamel, 
refrigerators,  nails,  foundry  products,  wine,  paper,  in¬ 
dustrial  installations,  ^fetc.  As  concerns  this  cargo,  it 
should  be  noted  that  its,  suppliers  are  mostly  the  same  plants 
which  supply  foreign  trade  goods  or  are  recipients  in  import. 

Thus,  several  metallurgical  plants  in  Silesia  supply 
sheet  metal  and  iron  products  for  both  export  and  for  the 
Szczecin  Shipyard  (Stocznia  Szczecinska),  the  Szczecin 
Factory  of  Construction  Machines  (Szczecinska  Fabryka 
Maszyn  Budowlanych) ,  the  Szczecin  Repair .Shipyard  (Szcze¬ 
cinska  Stocznia  Remontowa),  etc.  The  "Silesia”  Metallurgi¬ 
cal  Plant  in  Rybnik  is  a  Supplier  of  pails  and  enamel  pro¬ 
ducts  for  both  export  and  for  the  "Arged”  Wpjewodztwo 
Enterprise  of  Wholesale  Household  Articles  (Wojewodzkle 
Przedsiebiorstwo  Hurtu  Artykulaml  Gospodarstwa  Domowego) 
in  Szczecin.  It  should  be'stressed  that  several  plants  in 
Silesia  could  deliver  their  products  directly  to  the  barges 
if  they  were  adapted  for  reloading  into  ships.  In  other 
cases  the  transport  would  go  by .rail-water  route.  This 
problem  also  concerns  the  Szczecin  Shipyard,  a  large  con-'^ 
sumer  of  Silesian  products  (about  25,000  tons  of  metallur-  \ 
gical  products  per  year),  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
not  adapted  to  receiving  goods  sent  by  water. 
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Apart  from  the  quantity  of  goods,  there  are  additional 
factors  on  which  the  opening  of  regular  commercial  shipping 
on  the  Oder  depends;  Among  these  factors  are: 

a)  the  number  of  inland  riavigatioh  vessels  that  will  be 
at  the  displosal  of  general  cargo  shipping; 

b)  the  reladlng  possibilities  in  river  ports  and  in 
Szczecin; 

c)  organizational  problems. 

"Navigation  on  the  Oder"  says : that  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  500-^ton  motor  barges  it 
will  already  be  able  to  start  such  shipping  in  190O*  At 
that  time  this  enterprise  will  possess  4?  standard  covered 
motor  barges  with  a  total  capacity  of  22>260  space  tons  and 
a  carrying  capacity  of  377^000  tons  per  year,  'Navigation 
of  the  Oder"  is  ready  to  devote  some  of  these  barges  for 
general  cargo  shipping  in  regular  navigation. 

It  seems  that  the  evaluation  of  its  own  possibilities  by 
the  "Navigation  on  the  Oder"  is  realistic.  The  attempts 
at  general  cargo  shipping  so  far  .have  shown  that>  without 
a  sufficient  number  of  barges  devoted  exclusively  to  simi¬ 
lar  shipments,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  start  the  or¬ 
ganizational  efforts  connected  with  its  opening. 

It  can  be  stated  on  the  basis  of  experiences  so  far  that 
the  inland  ports  Of  Gliwice,  Kozle,  and  Wroclaw  are  in 
principle  ready  for  the  necessary  reloading  work.  However, 
the  attitude  of  the  Szczecin  Port  Administration  (Zarzad 
Portu  Szczecin)  is  still  not  clear--that  is,  it  is  not 
known  whether  it  will  grant  for  the  discussed  shipments  the 
privileges  extended  for  sea  line  shipments  and  whether  it 
will  be  able  to  ensure  space  for  inland ; barges  on  general 
cargo  embankments,  efficient  reloading  with  cranes,  etc. 

It  seems  that  this  factor  would  be  decisive  in  instituting 
the  discussed  shipments; 

Another  problem  will  be  the  preparation  of  "Navigation 
on  the  Oder"  to  serve  goods  from  the  dispatch  point  of  view 
in  inland  ports.  Undoubtedly,  for  the  shipments  under 
discussion  the  outlay  of  Work  of  Inland  ports  will  be 
greater,  •  , 

Taking  into  account  theirequests  of  domestic  customers,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  dbltaestic  goods  will  also  participate 
in  the  shipments.  It  follows  from  the  work  of  MRN  [Mlejska 


Rada  Narodowa  j  Munleipal  People«s  Councn]  -  in  Szczecin  that 
in  the  near  future  the  so-called  municipal  port  will  be 
opened*  in  view  of  this,  in  its  organizational  work,. 
“Navigation  of  the  Oder"  must  take  into  account  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  serving  with  one  ship  both  the  city  embanlcments  and 
the  commercial  port. 

Water  shipment  of  the  above-mentioned  products  would 
greatly  relieve  the  railroad.  In  transport  to  Szczecin  about 
5,300  fewer  cars  would  be  used  (91^515  tons  +  2,375  tons  « 
94,490  tons,  whlch>  with  the  average  loading  capacity  of 
cars  amounting  to  15  tons,  constitutes  6,293  cars).  In 
shipping  goods  from  Szczecin  it  would  be  possible  to  eli¬ 
minate  orders  for  about  10,000  cars  (118,000  tons  +  32,490 
tons  =  150,490  tons:  15  tons  -  10,032  cars).  It  should  be 
stressed  that  these  figures,  with  regard  to  both  the  quantity 
of  goods  and  the  cars  necessary  for  transport,  are  not 
final  because,  with  the  stabilization  of  the  proposed  ship¬ 
ments,  both  coefficients  will  have  a  rising  tendency. 


Conclusions 


1.  On  the  basis  of  materials  given  by  the  PIHZ,  it  can 

be  considered  desirable, to  open  regular  commercial  shipping 
on  the  Oder,  ;• 

2,  The  "Navigation  bn  the  Oder”  should  officially  apply 
to  the  Szczecin  Port  Administration  for  registration  of  the 
discussed  shipping  line-  and  conclude  an  agreement  on  coope¬ 
ration,  The  same  will  ppply  to  the  domestic  goods,  which 
should  be  discussed  with  the  Presidium  of  MRN, 

3.  "Navigation  of  the:,  Oder"  should  prepare  a  timetable 
listing  the  barge  service  of  inland  ports  and  Szczecin  port 
and  offer  it  for  accepljahce  to  the  interested  parties— that 
is,  shippers  and  port  administration, 

4,  If  there  are  no  basic  obstacles,  regular  commercial 
shipping  on  the  Oder  should  open  in  March  1950, 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  introduction  of  the  discu¬ 
ssed  shipping  will  not  wholly  solve  the  problem  of  car  shor¬ 
tage,  but  it  will  contribute  to  increasing  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  barges  in  port  service.  Thus,  a  certain  number 


of  the  cars  will  be  available' for  transport  of  goods 
which  cannot  be  shipped  on  barges  and  thereby  lessen  the 
shortage  of  cars. 
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POLAND  ^ "  ..  ' 

.  Review  of  s  New  Book  on  Poland  and  the  Baltic 


[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Maglster 
Czeslaw  Wojevirodlca  in  Technlka  1  Gospodarka  Morska-j  .  - 
Vol  IX,  No  12i  December  19594  Gdynlaj  pages  3S7- 
390;  CSC:  35l3r.N/4]  . 

In  the  Polsih  maritime  literature  there  Is  still  a 
shortage  of  popular  scientific,  works  on  historical  and 
economic  problems,  while  technical  problems  are  already  com¬ 
paratively  well  represented.  In  connection  with  this  it 
seemed  that  the  new  edition  of  .the  well  known  book  " 

H.  Baginskl,  Polska  1  Baltyk  [Poland  and  the  Baltic],  with 
a  note  that  this  is  **8  revised  third  edition,  might  fill 
this  gap.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  The^^first 
more  serious  maritime  book  from  "Book  and  Knowledge 
("ICsiazka  1  Wiedza"  Publishing  Enterprise)  is  a  failure. 

'  Despite  the  revision,  the  book  bears  an  excessive  carry¬ 
over  from  the  previous  editions,  concerning  various  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  conditions.  In  addition,  there  are 
disproportions  in  the  space  and  method  of  treatment  given 
to  individual  sections,  errors  in  composition,  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  and,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  common  errors 
concerning  problems  of  maritime  economy.  -  Improper  termino¬ 
logy,  much  obsolete  data,  and  superficial,  declarative 
treatment  of  several  problems  complete  the  negative  evalua¬ 
tion  of  this  new  publishing  item. 

■/ithout  dealing  here  in  more  detail  with  historical 
problems,  which  require  evaluation  by  an  expert  historian, 

I  ifould  like  to  devote  some  space  to  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  and  maritime  problems  of  the  book.  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  three  "books,”  'entitled  as  follows; 

1.  Poland*  s  Economic  and  Geographic  Individuality 

2.  Gemian  Pressure  to  the  East 

3.  Poland*s  Maritime  Economy 

The  first  book  is  devoted  to  geographic  problems  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  and  contains  a  brief  history  of  the 
commercial  routes  in  Poland. 
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It  Is  with  surprise  that  we  find  in  this  section  a  sub¬ 
chapter  on  "The  Arctic— the  Country  of  the  Future,  which 
has  little  in  common  with  Polish  maritime  economy.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  author  is  to  deal  with  the  Arctic,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  cannot  be  limited  to  the  history  of  its  conquest  in 
the  sixteenth  to  nineteenth  centuries  and  the  history  of 
Polsih  Arctic  expeditions.  The  problem  of  Soviet  Arctic 
conquests  was  completely  Ignored  (despite  the  fact  that 
the  bibliography  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  lists  seven 
books  on  the  subject).  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of 
Polish  Arctic  expeditions  ends  in  1936,  though  at  present 
such  expeditions  are  also  taking  place. 

In  discussion  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  we  are  shocked  by  the  i 
statement  that  "thanks  to  this ■ canal,  Hamburg  almost  be¬ 
came  a  Baltic  port"  (p  3l),  because  such  an  argument  is 
more  proper  for  the  German  mentality,  which  has  in  a  ^ 
similar  way  justified  the  lack  of  purpose  in  developing 
ports  of  the  Baltic  countries  (particularly  East  Geimiany 
and  Poland)  because  their  sea  trade  can  be  served  by  Ham- ^ 
burg.  One  is  surprised  by  the  justification  of  the  Baltic 
nature"  of  Hambu.rg  by  H.  Ba gins ki,  who  writes  that  this^ 
happened  because  "before  the  Second  World  War  the  traffic 
of  ships  in  the  Kiel  Canal  to  and  from  the  Baltic  was  23*3 
million  gross  register  tons."  It  seems  that  this  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  "Baltic  nature"  of  Hamburg,  because 
these  ships  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  call  in  Hamburg 
but  served  the  exchange  of  Baltic  countries  with  other 
ports  and  countries  in  Europe  and  outside  Europe,  which 
now  takes  place  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  before  the 
war. 

The  subchapter,  "Routes  of  World  Shippin,"  Is^full  of 
simplifications.  For  example,  it  states  concerning  ship¬ 
ping  that  "it  can  develop  in  countries  which  have  something 
to  trade  with  or  need  exchange  products  from  other  coun¬ 
tries"  (p  45) .  And  intermediary  fleets?  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  for  the  problem  of  "cheap  flags”j  the  example 
of  Norway,  close  to  us,  whose  fleet  "does  not  fit  in  the 
definition  of  H.  Baginski,  is  sufficient. 

In  the  list  of  the  Baltic  countries  we  read  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  they  consist  "partly  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  the  Soviet  Republics;  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithua¬ 
nia,  and  Soviet  areas  near  Leningrad  and  Kaliningrad  (p  49;. 
Why  is  it  not  said  clearly  that  the  B  Itic  states  are  not 
"partly  Germany"  but  East  Germany  and^partly  West  Germany? 
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(As  a  matter  of  fact.  East  Geimiany  is  also  omitted  on  a 
map  on  p  10*):  Are  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  not 
“Soviet  areas"?  . 

One  of  the  svibchapters  .of  this  book  is  entitled  "Econo*- 
mic  Hinterland  of  Polish  Ports  on  the  Baltic,"  The  title 
is  illogical  to  say  the  least;  and  besides  the  subchapter 
is  devoted  to  inland  navigation  routes  leading  to  the  ports. 

The  summation  of  the  first  book  .consists  of  several 
theses  which  give  rise  to  numerous  questions.  For- example, 
the  author  writes  that  "Poland. . .takes  advantage  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  oceans  for  her  shipping  and  for  ^ 
scientific  Arctic  studies  and  fishing"  (p.73).  Why  Arctic 
studies  in  particular?  Another  thesis  maintains  that  the 
highest  commodity  turnover  is  shown  by  ports  oh  '^'he  southern 
shore  of  the  Baltic.”?  This  is  not  an  up  to  date  statement; 
this  v/as  true  before  .1939.  The  turnover  of  ports  is  oon-^ 
nected  not  only  with Itheir  location  but  also  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  tha  countries  served  by  them,  and  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  direction  of  their  international  exchange* 
Changes  also  take  place  in  foreign  ports.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  turnover  of  Copenfifagen  is  higher  than  that  of  any  Polish 
port,- 

.  ■  HH  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  - ■  ■ 

The  second  book  embraces  the  problems  of  the  German 
“Drang  nach  Osten."  It’  should  be  analyzed  by  historians. 
However,  it  must  be  stated  that  this  part  is  not  properly 
treated  because  the  prbbiem  of  "Poland  and  the  Baltic 
is' not  limited  solely  to  struggle  against  the  "Drang  nach 
Osten,"  The  book  lacks;  a  discussion  and  evalvtation  of 
Polish  maritime  undertakings  in  past  centures,  while  the _  __ 

I’emaining  historical  prqhlems  are  treated  in  too  much  detail. 

The  basic  part  of  the  book  falls  to  Book  Three,  devoted 
to  problems  of  contemporary  Polish  maritime  economy.  Un- 
fortunately^  most  of  the  reservations  are  about  this  part, 
First  of  all,  we  find  nowhere  any  attempt  to  define  mari¬ 
time  economy,  and  numerous  misunderstandings  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this.  In  addition,  there  are  disproportions 
in  the  treatment  of  individual  problems  of  maritime  economy 
and  scores  of  errors.  . 

Book  Three  opens  with  Chapter  VI,  entitled  "Economic  . : 
Foundations  of  Poland *s  Overseas  Trade."  It  could  be  assu¬ 
med  from  this  that  the  chapter  will  discuss  the  premises 
for  the  development  of  Polish  shipping  and  ports.  However, 
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the  first  subchapter  already  ends  these  illusions  becuase 
its  title  is  "Tasks  of  Marititne  Economy."  But  .in  spite 
of  its  title,  it  is  devoted  mostly  to  economic  activation 
of  the  coastal  region  interpreted  very  widely,  inclduing 
Olsztyn  and  Bydgoszcz  Wo jewodztwos. 

This  subchapter  not  only  departs  from^the  subject  but 
also  contains  several  erroneous  formulations.  Examples: 

" [Poland* s]own  fleet  is  as  a  rule  unable  to  serve  100  per- ^ 
cent  of  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  ports  (p  lo3);  this 
is  inexact;  see  only  the  already  mentioned  Norway,  whose 
fleet  would  be  able  to  do  this,  but  it  is  not  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  serving  ports  wholly  by  our  own  fleet  that  is 
involved  here  but  the  conditions  of  international  exchange. 
The  second  example:  "The  maintenance  of  ports  in  a  proper^ 
state  is  the  greatest  concern  of  maritime  economy  [p  lo3;. 
The  proper  development  of  maritime  economy  requires  a  pro- 
portiohte  development  of  its  individual  branches;  why 
should  the  port  enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  this? 

It  is  still  necessary  to  add  that  the  problems  of  acti¬ 
vation  of  the  coastal  region  is  "idealized"  here.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  our  maritime  economy  does  not  exert  any  major 
inf  licence  on  this  region;  its  influence  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  coastal  belt,  and  the  central  and  southern  regions  of 
the  cou.nti?y  are  more  connected  with  maritime  economy  (main 
Industrial  centers  connected  through  supplies  and  .sales 
v/ith  ports)  than  the  nearest  hinterland  of  the  ports.  In 
the  light  of  these  theses,  the  statements  of  H,  Baginski 
about  maritime  economy  as  a  workshop  for  hundreds  of  thou*r 
sands  of  men  (in  addition,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  mari¬ 
time  economy  is  not  characterized  by  high  labor  absorption 
indices)  and  about  the  ties  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
country  with  maritime  economy  do  not  stand  up. 

The  second  subchapter  of  Chapter  VI  is  devoted  to  the 
"necessity  of  increasing  the  activity  of  maritime  economy. 

It  opens  with  a  statement  which  cannot  fail  to  create  serious 
doubts;  "The  economic  upheaval  which  took  place  in  Poland  in 
October  1955  attracted  the  attention  of  the  society,  among 
other  things  to  our  maritime  economy,  which  was  expressed 
in  numerous  articles  in  the  press  and  in  lectvires  and  dis¬ 
cussions  during  the  Congress  of  Maritime  Economists  (Z jazd  .  > 
Elconomistow  Morsklch)  held  in  Sopot  on  1-3  Mai-ch  1957 
(p  166-167),  If  this  were  really  so,  our  maritime  economj^ 
would  continue  in  an  unhappy  situation,  for  the  upheaval 
would  be  limited  to  a  great  many  words.  Meanwhile,  after 
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October,  the  maritime  economy  was  influenced not  only  hy 
words  but  also  by  deeds >  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  men*-  , 
tlpn  the  latter  in  the  first  placei  - 

However,  in  the  subchapter  with- the  above*^mentioned 
promising  title  we  find  three  statistical  tables  depicting 
the  development  of  Polish...forelgh  trade  in  1955-1957>  ^ 
general  remarks  about  its  structure,  given  for  comparison 
(but  not  corapairablet)  figures  for  the  interwar. period, 
and  the  conclusion  that  "the  export  of  our  industrial  pro-. - 
ducts  to  non-European  overseas  countries .should  be  deve¬ 
loped  through  expansion  of  our  own  fleet"  (p  lo9)  and  also 
that  "trade  follows  the  flag"  (p  171),  not  to  mention  such 
a  statement  as  "the  future  of  our  country  and  the  welfare 
of  present  and  future  generations  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  whether  we  succeed  in  devoting  the  majority  of  our 
effort  to  problems  connected  with  intensive  and  allsided 
» cultivation  of  the  sea*"  (p  171-)  • 

The  third  subchapter  of  Chapter  VI  is  entitled.  "Transit 
through  Polish  Territory  and  Polish  Ports."  The  two  pro¬ 
blems  mentioned  in  the  title  are  not  of  equal,  order:  it  is 
obvious  that  transit  through  Polish  ports  constitutes  a 
pai't  of  the  transit  through  Polish  tern toiy.  However, 
the  basic  part  of  the»  transit  through  Polish  territo3?y 
(East-lTest  transit)  d6es  not  use  port  services,  and  for  . 
this  reason  it  was  trfated  superficially.  Unfortunately, 
even  in  these  superfidial  remarks  there  are  errors.  For 
example,  on  page  171  the  author  writes  that  in  the  near 
future  shipping  is  to  ?dpen  on  the  Berlin-Krolewiec  (Kalinin¬ 
grad)  line....*^  This  shipping  has  been  open  for  two. years, 
Next,  we  read:  "Railroad  transit  in  tge  West— East  direction 
goes  on  the  Berlin-Gdank-Krolewiec  lines, ■ also  through 
Chojnice  and  Tczew##.i^  Transit  was  carried  out  along  these 
routes,  but  only  befoi^^  the  war  and,  in  addition,  there  was 
never  a  direct  connection  from  Berlin  to  Krolewiec  through 
Gdansk— impossible  froitt  the  technical  point  of  viev/. 

The  problems  of  transit  through  Polish  ports  are  presented 
in  a  statistical  and  postuiative  way-*-that  is,  by  describing 
the  development  of  this  transit  in  the  interv/ar  period  and  in 
1951-1957  and  by  enumerating  the  generally  known  (and 
hardly  concretey  postulates  concerning  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  transit— for  example,  "it  is  necessary  to  start 
intensive  activation  of  transit,  particularly  Soviet, 
Czechoslovak,  and  East  German  transit";  "it  is  necessary 
to  relieve  the  railroads  and  to  develop  inland  navigation 
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(p  172)>  etc.,  etc.  In  discussing  the  problem  of  transit 
through  ports,  the  author  failed  to  §void  errors.  For 
example,  on  page  174  he  writes  that  "Scandianavian  countries 
take  advantage  of  Polish  ports  in  transit...  sending  general 
cargo  via  our  regular  lines  to  distant  countries. “  It 
could  rather  be  siad  that  the  situation  is  the  opposite, 
because  the  network  of  regular  lines  in  our  ports  is  much 
less  dense  than  in  the  main  Scandinavian  ports.  Scandi¬ 
navian  maritime  transit  through  our  ports  was  exceptional 
in  the  past  years,  when  our  fleet  occupied  a  "monopolistic 
position  in  shipments  to  and  from  China,  but  this  already 
belongs  to  the  past. 

One  is  most  surprised  by  the  calculation  of  "total  po¬ 
tential  possibilities  of  development  of  transit  through 
Polish  ports"  at  2.6  million  tons  (p  178).  This  magnitude 
was  already  exceeded  by  our  ports  in  1958  and  this  year 
transit  will  be  still  higher. 

Chapter  VII  is  devoted  to  Polish  maritime  transport  but, 
apart  from  shipping,  it  discusses  the  problems  of  the  Polish 
Ship  Rescue  (Polskle  Ratownictwo  Okretowe),  the  Enterprise 
of  Dragging  and  Underwater  Jobs  (Przedsiebirostwo  Robot  ^ 
Czerpalnych  i  Podwodnych),  the  cooperative  'Ship  Service, 
etc.  The  main  shortcomings  of  this  chapter  are  as  follows; 
on  page  18O  the  author  writes  that  "at  the  present  moment 
there  are, under  construction  about  24  million  gross  register 
tons  (on  the  world  scale).  Apart  from  the  Incorrectness  of 
such  a  formulation  in  the  book  (what  is  "the  present  mo-  •  . 
ment"?),  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  never  in  history  has 
v/orld  shipping  construction  had  such  an  amount  of  tonnage 
under  construction.  The  maximum  magnitude  was  attained 
in  1953  (10  million  gross  register  tons. 

The  problem  of  financing  shipping  development  in  Poland 
is  pi’esented  incorrectly.  Prom  the  description  of  the  author 
(p  lo2)  it  is  possible  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  fleet  have  to  be  financed  by  the  shipping 
enterprises  themselves,  that  they  are  not  included  in  the 
state  investment  plan.  Incorrect  also  is  the  quoting  (p  lo^) 
of  the  Resolution  of  the  Parliament  concerning  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  maritime  economy,  while  the  author  has  in  mind 
the  r-esolutlon  of  12  July  1957  pn  the  plan  of  economic 
development  in  1956-I96O,  the  decisions  of  which  are  quoted 
inexactly. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  first  subchapter  of  Chapter  VII 
is  entitled  "The  Plans  of  DevelPpmSnt  of  Polish  Maritime 
Shippingi"  we  find  in  it  only  information  concerning  the 
fleet  by  i960,  completely  ignorihg  longterm  plansi  • 

The  State  of  the  Polish  merchant  fleet  in  1939  (pre¬ 
sented  unfortuantely  only  in  a  footnote,  as  iS  the  whole 
postwar  development  of  the  fleet)  is  unintelligible.  The 
author  writes  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Pfffl 
[Polska  Marynarka  Handi-ewaj  Polish  Merchant  Marine]  pos¬ 
sessed  96  units  with  a  tonnage  of  135#110  srpss  register 
tons,  and  then  he  says  that  in  1939  e  'total  of  39  'Ohits 
with  a  tonnage  of  120,005  gross  register  tons  sailed  under 
the  Polish  flag.  Should  we  conclude , from  this  that  57  units 
with  a  tonnage  of  15,104  gross  register  tons  (the  difference) 
constituting  the  property  of  PMH  sailed  under  a  foreign 
flag?  ■ :  ^ 

Also,  in  discussing  the  tanker  tonnage,  the  author  did  not 
avoid  errors.,  On  pa'ge  187  he  writes  that  "under  construc¬ 
tion  there  are  25*5  juillion  tons"  of  tankers  (since  in  the 
previous  sentence  he’ Says  that  the  world  tonnage  of  tankers 
already  exceeded  28  million  gross  register  tons— to  be 
exact,  in  the  mlddre‘’':bf  1958  it  was  nearly  34  million  gross 
registei*  tons--we  conclude  that  the  state  of  tankers  under 
construction  is  also  given  in  register  tons).  Such  a  large 
tonnage  of  tankers  wa|  never  under  construction  (at  most  it 
was  5,5  million  gross  Register  tons  in  December  195S)j 
neither  did  orders  for  jtankers  ever  reach  25.5  roillioii  2^°®® 
register  tons,  'V"’ 

About  super-tankers,  the  author  writes  that  they  are 
adapted  solely  for  USA  ports.  This  iS  wrong  information, 
since  a  ship  must  be  adapted  for  both  loading  and  unloading 
ports.  In  addition,  what  is  involved  in  the  case  of  super¬ 
tankers  is  not  adaptation  to  ports  of  some  specific  country 
but  rather  to  a  certain  maximum  depth  of  ports  and  chan¬ 
nels,  which  should  be  eaiplained  in  more  detail. 

Boolcihg  (p  190)  is  defined  as  "loading  general  cargo  on 
ships  of  a  regular  line"  (?l)j  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
duties  of ,  a  clearing  broker  is  clearing  the  port I 

Another  surprise  is  the. detailed  listing  of  the  diatri- 
butlon  of  PLO  [Polskie  Linie  Oceanlcznej  Polish  Ocean 
Lines]  and  PZM’  [Polska  Zegl'uga  Morska;  Polish  Maritime 
■  Shipping]  ships  among  individual  -regular  lines,  though  it 


is  known  that  constant  changes  take  place  in  this  respect. 

The  footnote  on  page  193  stating  that  ^  g 

changes  took  place  in  the  timetable  of  shipping 
not  excuse  this,  VJith  regard  to  information  of  this  kind, 
one  should  use  the  general  tonnage  on  individual  lines 
rather  than  specific  ships. 

Although  there  is  a  subchapter  on  "Plans  of  Development 
of  the  Polish  Maritime  Shipping,"  information  on  plans  of 
excanslon  for  1961-1 965— unfortunately  not  very 
Sr?eol--irfoSnrL  the  eub?hapter,  "Servlee  Enterprleea 
of  Maritime  Shipping"  (?l),v 

From  the  references  to  shipping  conferences  on  P®se  19^i 
one  could  draw  the  conclusion  that  1 

them  to  be  meetings  during  which  freight  rates 
Uith  regard  to  the  "Ship  Service"  cooperative,  ’^®  gives 
obsolete  information  on  the  coopera tiye  maritime  fleet. 

About  the  PRO  [Polskie  Ratownlctwo  Okretower  Polish 
Ship  Rescue]  he  writes  that,  apart  from  rescue  activities, 
"it  can  perform  several  tasks  of  a  commercial  nature, 
such  as  towing,  recovery  of  wrecks,,  etc.,  Z  .  t 

would  follow  that  rescue  activities  can  have  no  commercial 
character.  The  information  that  for  '*^^® 
rescue  ships  were  recently  ordered  in 
(p  196)  creates  basic  doubts,  because  these 
alreadv  started  operation  in  1953  sud  1959^  so  that  th 
"reclntl?*'  carapply  at  best  to  1957,  and  the  book  appeared 

in  1959. 

Chapter  VIII  is  devoted  Jo  Polish 
the  following  subchapters:  "The  Tasks  of  Polish  Ports, 
"Loading  Turnover  in  Polish  Ports,"  The  Main  Ports  of 
Poland." 

In  discussing  the  tasks  of  ports,  the  author 

writes  (p  199)  that  "in  capitalist^ countries^ the  hinter¬ 
land  may  be  uncontroversial — that  is,  monopolistic,  and 
oontrSvLsial-that  Is,  ccmnon,"  though  this  applies  equal- 
ly  to  socialist  countries,  the  ports  of  which  also  try  to 
obtain  cargoes  of  the  common  hinterland  (transit]. 

In  the  first  subchspter  of  Chapter  VIII  we  also  find  a 
general  discussion  of  the  equipment  of  ports.  Here  we  encou 
nter  such  statements  as  “the  main  basis  of  the  capacity  of 
the  port  is  the  railroad  Junction  in . the  port  areas  (p  200] 
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which  is  an  incorrect  statement  because  in  many  ports  it 
is  not  railroad  transport  but  inland  navigation  that  is 
decisive  importance.  Also  improper  is  the  statement  vp  200; 
that  “the  task  of  the  port  is  the  organization  of  water 
transport"  (?). 

'  ’  -  Also  included  among  hydrotechnical  constructions  consti¬ 
tuting  a  part  of  ports  are  shipyard  installations.  In 
this  chapter  too  there  are  errors.  For  example,  flirts 
are  explained  as  installations  "serving  to  combat  the  action 
of  water  in  destroying  embankments"  (M)  ,  "  * 

On  reloading  equipment  the  author  writes  in  a  very  simp¬ 
lified  way  (p  201)  that  "before  the  war  286  cranes  were  _ 
operating  in  our  ports;  at  present  only  137  are  working  and 
these  are  mostly  obsolete  because  the  withdrawing  Germans 
destroyed  the  most  modern  ones,"  And  what  about  postwar 
reconstruction? 

About  port  workers,  H,  Baglnski  writes 
under  conditions  similar  to  work  in  Industry  (p  201),  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  situation  is  slightly  different. 

It  is  also  Improper  to  generalize  certain  irregularities 
to  the  level  of  a  general  principle:  transfer  of  skilled 
workers  in  case  of  urgent  need  from  one -port  to  another 
safeguards  the  continuity  of  their  employment  (p  201-202) . 
Besides,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "from  one  port  to  another. 

Is  it  also  from  Gdynlai.to  Szczecin? 

■  ;  j,  .4 

The  author  incorrectly  identifies  the  loading  turnover 
with  relaoding  capacity,  writing  that  "after  regaining  the 
coast  in  19t5  the  aim  was  to  attain  the  prewar  reloading 
capacity,  which  was  25 000  tons,,,"  (the  sum  of  the 
turnover  of  Gdynia,  Gdansk,  Szczecin,  and  small  ports  in 
1933)'.'  ■  ■  ■  ^  :'  :  ■■  ■:; 

The  subchapter,  "Main  Ports  of  Poland,"  contains  des- 
croptions  of  ports  in  Szi^czecln  (two  and  a  half  pages), 
Gdynia  (one  page),  and  Gdansk  (three  and  a  half  pages ),^ 
and  plans  of  these  portal  One  has  reservations  about  the^ 
disproportionate  descriptions  of  these  ports  (it  is  worth 
stressing  that  the  small  torts  discussed  in  another  place  ^ 
received  one  page  each— that  is,  as  much  as  Gdynia), 
about  the  inconsistencies 'with  regard  to  previous  chapters. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  eibrors  here  too. 
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llith  regard  te  Szczecin  the  author  writes  that  ” in  the 
near  future  Szczecin  will  become  a  port  of^ the  whole  wes¬ 
tern  and  southern  Slavic  region,,."  (p  107) ^  without  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  other  ports  of  Southern  Baltic 
are  also  developing. 

On  the  port  of  Gdansk  we  read  (p  215)  that  “the  Motlawa... 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  port,  which  is  not 
true.  In  view  of  the  historical  -imterests  of  the  author, 
one  is  surprised  by  the  statement  (in  the  same  place)  that 
"until  1845... the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  was  stni  between 
Westerplatte  and  the  Wisloujscie  fortress...,"  while  since 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  commercial  ships  have 
not  used  this  entry.  In  discussing  the  development  of  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  Gdansk  port,  the  interwar  period  was  com¬ 
pletely  Ignored  (the  Mining  Basin,  Westerplatte). 

In  descriptions  of  individual  ports,  one  is  surprised 
by  the  inconsistent  attitude  of  the  author  toward  the  same 
problems.  Thus,  on  page  201  the  author  writes  that  Polish 
ports  are  experiencing  a  shortage  of  cranes  and  warehouses, 
and  on  pages  210  and  213  we  read  about  Szczecin  and  Gdynia 
as  modern,  excellently  equipped  ports  I 

The  problem  of  sea  fishing  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IX 
in  the  following  subchapters;  "Economic  Importance  of  the 
Development  of  Sea  Pishing,"  “Economics(l)of  the  Sea  Pish¬ 
ing  Industry,"  and  Polish  Fishing  Ports  in  the  Baltic. 

The  first  of  the  Subchapters  discusses  rather  exten¬ 
sively  the  problems  of  world  sea  fishing, 

Seriouly  misleading  is  the  next  subchapter  entitled 
"Economics  of  Sea  Pishing  Industry,"  Quite  apart  from  the 
improper  use  of  the  term  “Economics”-- for  the  author  proba- 
bly  does  not  have  in  mind  the  science  of  economics — it  has 
to  be  pointed  out  that  the  whole  subchapter  is  devoted  to 
the  technique  of  sea  fishing— that  is,  tools  for  fishing, 
types  of  fishing  vessels,  processing,  etc.,  and  som  e  of 
these  problems  are  discussed  at  length.  In  connection  with 
this,  one  wonders  why  the  technical  and  technological  side 
of  fishing  is  discussed  at  such  length,  while  these  prob¬ 
lems  with  regard  to  shipping,  ports,  and  shipyards  are  ne¬ 
glected.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  to  ask  whether 
in  a  Work  of  this  kind  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  discuss 
technical  problems  and  whether  it  is  proper  that  as  many 
as  13  pages  were  devotsd  to  them  in  the  case  of  fishing. 
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The  tenth  and  final  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  Polish  shipyard  industry:  (not  a  very  exact  title,  since 
it  concerns  the  ship  [building]  industry— that  is,  ship¬ 
yards  and  cbllaborating  enterprises) .  The  author  discus¬ 
ses  these  problems  in  three  subchapters:  "The  Tasks  of  the 
Polish  Shipyard  Industry,"  The  Organization  of  the  Shipyard 
Industry  in  Poland,”  and  "Development  of  the  Polish  Ship¬ 
yard  Industry,” 

The  first  subchapter  presents,  among  other  things,  the 
development  of  Polish  shipbuilding  industry  and  certain 
problems  of  technical  progress  in  world  and  Polish  ship 
construction.  Unfortunately,  here vtoo  we  encddhter  nu-, 
merous  errors  and  simplifications.  For  example,  the  author 
writes  (p  248):  “Prom  the  Economic  point  of  view,  ships  of 
larger  tonnage  are  profitable  in  operation  in  the  merchant 
fleet,”  This  is  a  simplified  'statement  because  large  ships 
are  profitable,  but  only  under  specific  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  basis  of  his  incorrect  statement,  the  author 
formulates  his  next  conclusion— also  not  quite  correct — 
that  the  future  task  of  Polish  shipyards  is  to  construct 
larger  ships  the  before,  mostly  tramps  with  a  carrying capa¬ 
city  of  12,000  to  14,000  deadweight  tons  and  larger  tankers 
with  a  Capacity  of  35#o0o  deadweight  tons,  and  100,000  to 
200,000  deadweight  tons.  The  task  of  shipyard p  is  to  con¬ 
struct  ships  for  which  there  is  demand  on  the  part  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  shipowners.  Among  the  types  of  ships 
listed  by  the  author,  there  is  a  definite  demand  only  for 
large  tramps,  but  there  is  no  demand  (in  the  form  of  orders) 
for  super-tankers. 

The  short  subchapter  on  the  organization  of  the  ship¬ 
yard  Industry  in  Poland  contains  numerous  errors.  The  dis¬ 
proportions  are  glaring;  the  Gdynia  Shipyard  was  allotted 
five  lines,  the  Paris  Commune  Shipyard  (Stocznlaim, 

Komuny  Paryskiej)  12  lines,  and  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Ship  Designing  (Centr.  Biuro  Konstrukcji  Okretowych)  as 
many  as  lo  lines,  , 

Inexact  information  was  given  about  the  Gdansk  Shipyard: 
that  it  has  run  ways  for  the  construction  of  ships  from  ■ 
3,200  to  35,000  deadweight  tons  (cannot  smaller  ships  be 
built  on  these  runways?!)  and  that  it  has  runways  for  aide 
launching  of  ships  cf  up  to  600  deadweight  tons (whereas 
at  present  1,200-deadweight  ton  ships  are  launched  on  them). 
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Fov  the  Paris  Commune  Shipyard  the  author  postulates  the 
cons trv’.ct ion  of  twd  runways  for  super-tankers  of  100,000 
to  200,000  deadweight  tons,  althdugh  it  is  generally  known 
that  the  best  installation  for  Iprge  ship  construction  is 
a  dry  dock,  the  construction  of  Which  waS  decided  on  for  the 
Gdynia  yard. 

About  the  Szczecin  Shipyard  we  learn,  among  other  things, 
that  "under  construction  are  two  runways  of  the  former 
"Wulkan"  shipyard  on  which  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
struct  ships  for  export  up  to  20,000  deadweight  tons  (p  251j» 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  technology  of  ship  con¬ 
struction  for  export  and  the  technology  of  ship  construc¬ 
tion  for  domestic  use? 

In  discussing  the  development  of  the  Polish  shipyard 
industry,  the  author  lists,  among  other  things,  nonexis¬ 
tent  shipyards  in  Elblag  and  Swlnoujscie.  The  enumeration 
of  ships  constructed  by  Polish  shipyards  is  also  erroneous 
because  the  list  includes  ships  which  are  planned  to 
the  constructed  in  future  years,  which  fact  should  have 
been  clearly  pointed  out;  It  is  not  known  why  the  exact 
dates  of  completion  of  the  first  12  "ld,000-tonners"  are 
given  almost  without  mentioning  (except  for  the  ore  and  coal 
ship,  "Soldek")  the  remaining  production  of  shipyards  in 
the  past  decadel 

Completely  erroneous  is  the  Information  about  the  plan 
of  Polish  shipyards  for  1961-1965^  because  the  production 
of  that  period  was  given  only  as  680,000  deadweight  tons 
while  the  plan  stipulates  1,840,000  deadweight  tons.  It 
follows  from  a  comparison  of  these  figures  that  H,  Baglnski 
gave  only  the  volume  of  planned  deliveries  for  the  Polish 
merchant  and  fishing  fleet,  completely  ignoring  export 
production,  which  is  grossly  misleading.  No  information  is 
given  here  about  the  long-range  plan  of  shipyards  (to  1975 ) » 
v/hich  the  author  mentions. 

The  conclusion  of  the  book  proper  consists  of  a  short 
essay  entitles  "Poland's  Maritime  Policy."  An  ambitious 
title,  but  the  content  is  negligible.  After  general  state¬ 
ments,  such  as  "the  main  characteristic  of  Poland  is  her 
Baltic  nature"  (p  261)}  "Baltic  nature— the  foundation  of 
the  lasting  existence  of  Polish  state,"  (p  262),  or  absence 
of  a  decisive  maritime  policy  as  the  cause  of  the  weakening 
of  and  twice-repeated  fall  of  the  Polish  state,  it  is  said 
that  maritime  policy  consists  in  (p  262-263) : 
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"l)  utilization  of  the  access  to  the  sea  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  maritime  transport  for  direct  commercial  exchange 
with  overseas  countries;  independence  of  foreign  fleets 
through  development  of  our  own  fleet;  hale  of  oui*  maritime 
services  in  the  field  of  sea  ti^ahsport  to  other  countries > 
particulai^ly  people* s  democracies  (transit); 

2)  development  of  sea  fishing  in  order,  apart  from  ani¬ 
mal  breeding,  to  supply  the  population  with  protein,  to 
obtain  medicinal  oil,  fish  flour,  and  other  fish  products, 
to  become  independent  of  their  import  and  even,  if  possible, 
to  export  fish," 

It  is  defficult  to  agree  with  such  a  formulation  of  the 
range  and  purposes  of  maritime  policy.  It  does  not  include 
shipbuilding,  only  indirectly  mentions  ports  (transit),  and 
does  not  specify  the  further  objectives  of  development  of 
fleet  and  ports  (foreign  currency  savings  and  revenues), 
etc. 

further  misconceptions  emerge  on  this  background  when  a 
few  lines  further  on  we  read  that  the  trade  policy  should 
aim  at  distributing  the  total  of  shipments  only  betv;een  our 
own  fleet  and  that  of  our  contracting  parties  (?l)^  atjd 
also  that  the  port  policy,"  in  which  the  most  important 
external  problem  is  the  struggle  for  the  basic  nature  of 
our  ports,  and  the  Internal  one  the  efforts  to  provide 
them  with  the  most  modern  equipment,  efficient  organization, 
careful  service  of  cargo  and  ship,"  Not  a  word  about  the 
mutual  relationship  of  trade  and  port  policies  and  maritime 
policy,  • 

The  book  is  supplemented  with  an  eight-page  summary  in 
English  and  a  bibliography.  Half  of  the  summary  is  devoted 
to  geographic  and  historical  problems.  As  concerns  the 
economic  problems,  the  summary  departs  somewhat  (sometimes 
to  its  advantagel)  from,  the  Polish  text;  it  is  also  over¬ 
loaded  with  details,  often  incorrectly  formulated.  For 
example,  on  page  271  it  is  said  that  the  largest  tramp 
ship  of  the  PZM  is  the  steamer  "Wisla,"  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  5,125  deadweight  tons,  although  on  oage  I80  it 
is  said  that  in  1958  the  PZM  received  the  ship  "Chorzow 
with  10,926  deadweight  tons,  which  at  the  time  was  the 
largest  ship  of  that  ship  owner.  In  addition,  there  is  no 
reason  to  "boast”  of  the  "Wlsia"  in  the  English  summary, 
since  it,  is  an  old  ship  (33  years),  destined  for  scrap. 
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The  bibliography  is  extremely  extensile  and  includes 
about  600  items— that  is^  a  number  rarely'  encountered 
even  in  serious  scientific  works  i,  Pefticularly  extensive 
is  the  bibliography  concernirig  historical  works.  However, 
it  seems  that  the  whole  bibliography  is  overloaded,  that 
it  contains  Works  nbt  utilized  at  all  in  the  book  and  even 
having  nothing  to  do  with  it  (e.g.,  the  book  about  the 
theory  of  construction  of  port  reloading  installations, 
or  about  the  chemical  technology  of  bituminous  coal I ) 

In  addition,  the  book  contains  an  index  of  about  9OO 
names. 

All  this  can  be  found  in  the  reviewed  book.  I  will  not 
enumerate  what  it  does  not  contain  because  the  above  (very 
incomplete I )  list  of  its  shortcomings  and  errors  clearly 
shows  this, .  Particularly  weak  is  Book  Three,  devoted  to 
the  contemporary  Polish  maritime  economy.  With  the  almost 
complete  neglect  of  the  problems  of  development  (and  under¬ 
development)  of  the  maritime  economy  of  the  interwar  period, 
as  well  as  reconstruction  after  the  war,  the  reader  is  unable 
to  understand  many  problems  of  the  present  situation  in  our 
maritime  economy,  Also,«  the  actual  state  of  the  maritime 
economy  is  presented  superficially — for  example,  there  is 
an  absence  of  more  precise  characteristics  of  the  merchant 
and  fishing  fleet,  shipbuilding,  etc.  A  cardinal  error- is 
the  neglect  of  the  international  problems  of  shipping, 
ports,  and  shipyards  connected  with  our  maritime  economy 
and  the  failure  to  present  our  position  in  the  world 
maritime  economy. 

Despite  the  historical  inclinations  of  the  author,  the 
bool:  is  to  a  large  extent  not  historical.  Particularly 
Improper  is  the  constant  comparison  of  interwar  indices 
with  the  present  situation^  which  is  seriously  misleading 
because  to  a  large  extent  the  phenomena  are  not  comparable. 
For  example,  on  page  67  the  author  maintains  that  "the 
attainment  of  a  77.7-percent  sea  turnover  in  tonnage  and 
53  percent  in  value — an  average  of  about  75  percent  of  the 
total  turnover  of  foreign  trade — confirms  the  historical 
truth  that  Poland  is  permanently  tied  with  the  Baltic." 

Many  v^ords — bjit  the  figures  apply  to  the  prewar  period.  On 
page  loS  the  author  himself  points  out  that  the  present 
share  of  the  sea  turnover  in  Polish  foreign  trade  is  only  30 
percent  and,  on  page  173,  that  the  turnover  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  sea  shows  a  falling  tendency  (not  truel);  this 
of  course  does  not  mean  that  Poland  is  no  longer  a  maritime 
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country,  but  why  these  arguments  with  the  aid  of  obsolete 
figures?  ' 

The  character  of  the  book  and. the  way  it  is  written  also 
gives  rise  to  serious  reservations*  This  applies  [especi¬ 
ally]  to  Book  Three,  Which  was  treated  ih  a  very  Journa¬ 
listic  manneri  in  this  form  completely  unsuitable  for  book 
publication.  This  is  eVidSnt  from  a  large  amount  of  no 
longer  timely  information,  the  declarative  and  postulative 
nature  of  many  statements  (often  no  longer  timely),  the  non- 
exhuastive  treatment  of  the  subject,  etc.,  as  well  as  nuw 
meroua  errors 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  book  seems  to  be  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  descriptions  and  historical  and  economic  analyses 
with  explanations  of  technical,  technological,  and  organi¬ 
zational  type.  This  gives  the  impression  of  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  so  many  short¬ 
comings  and  errors  in  the  discussed  book  is  the  fact  that 
it  vjas  not  specially  written  but  “prepared  anew  -  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  edition.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  was 
done  by  an  experienced  author,  who  had  written  the  first 
book  on  this  subject  in  1927,  and  a'  second  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  it  published  in  England  in  19^2  (in  Polish  and  in 
English),  and  who  also  wrote  another  work  on  maritime  prob¬ 
lems,  Poland^s  Freedom  at  Sea, . published  twice  in  Polish 
and  four  times  in  English,  and  has  very  important  a'chieve- 
ments  to  his  credit  in  the  field  of  supporting  Polish  mari¬ 
time  thought  and  Polish  rights  on  the  Baltic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newly  written  sections  of  the  book, 
concerning  first  of  all  contemporary  Polish  maritime  policy, 
are  based  mostly  on  other  Polish  publications,  primarily 
various  periodicals,  but  unforturnately,  they  have  not  been 
brought  up  to  date,  and  properly  utilized. 

Much  responsibility  falls  to  the  publisher,  who  did  not 
provide  the  book  with  good  editorial,  specialist,  or  even 
formal  service.  It  is  not  known  whether  an  opinion  was 
issued  on  the  book  or  by  whom,  for  no..names  are  given  by 
the  publisher.  However,  the  publishing  editors  are  also 
to  be  blamed  for  not  noticing  the  cardinal  errors  in  com¬ 
position  and  content,  the  Inconsistencies,  obsol&te  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.  A  separate  review  could  be  written  about  the 
terms  and  names  used  in  the  book  and  its  graphic  preparation. 
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It  is  with  regret  that  Such  shai^  accusations  have  to  be 
addressed  to  one  of  bur  leadlhg  tiublisherS,  and  dt  the  same 
time  it  can  be  stated  with  full  cbnViction  (and  satisfac¬ 
tion)  that  in  its  present  form  ths  discussed  book  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day  if  it  were-  published  by  our  only 
publishing  enterprise  in  the  maritime  field — -that  is, 
the  Maritime  Publishing  Enterprise  ("Wydawnictwo  Morskie") 
in  Gd3mia,  Why  Was  this  task  not  entrusted  to  it? 

In  summing  up,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  aut¬ 
hor-acquainting  the  general  reading  public  with  the  total 
of  the  Polish  maritime  problesm— has  not  been  properly 
achieved.  Polish  readers  continue  to  wait  for  a  correct 
popular  scientific  book  on  this  subject,  for  an  elementary 
maritime  textbook  which  would  deepen  their  knowledge  of 
maritime  affairs  which  are  still  unfamiliar  to  our  society. 

On  the  background  of  the  above  characteristics  of  the 
book  and  its  errors,  one  is  surprised  at  its  evaluation 
by  numerous  reviewers.  It  can  be  stated  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  among  the  maritime  books  published  after  the  war 
none  have  had  so  many  reviews  and  notices,  and  very  favor¬ 
able  ones.  The  book  was  reviewed  by  the  dally  press  (on 
the  coast  and  in  Warsaw),  in  illustrated  weeklies  and  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  periodicals.  More  serious  reservations 
were  voiced  only  by  the  reviewer  of  Tygodnlk  Morskl  (No  45, 
hf  8  November  1959)  who  expressed  doubt  about  the  need  for 
a  new  edition  of  this  book  and  noted  its  obsoleteness.  A 
second  critical  review  also  appeared  there  (No  51^  1959) • 

However,  the  reservations  of  other  reviewers  are  limited 
to  pointing  out  such  shortcomings  as  the  failure  to  discuss 
marine  problem  or  problems  of  sea  resorts.  At  the  same  time 
some  reviewers  from  whom  one  could  expect  a  more  critical 
attitude  toward  the  book,  repeat  some  of  the  author* s 
erroneous  statements.  Does  this  fulfill  the  responsibility 
of  reviewers  for  the  written  word? 
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Years  of  Operation  of  this  Fleet  PeveloTJment  Fund 


[This  is  a  translation  of  ah  unsigned  article  in 
Technika  i  Gospodarka  Morska>  Vol  IX,  No;  12,  De¬ 
cember  1959>  Gdynia,  page  397,*  CSO:  36l3-N/5] 


The  Council  of  Ministers  (Rada  Minis trow),  by  Resolu¬ 
tion  No  Q0h/5S  of  22  December  1955,  created  and  determined 
the  principles  of  financing  the  Fleet  Development  Fund 
[PRE]  (Fundus  Rozbudowy  MorskieJPloty  Handlowej).  Thus, 
the  third  year  of  operation  of  the  FRF  is  passing  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  sum  up  the  results  of  its  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Parliament  of 
Poland  of  12  July  1957  concerning  the  Ptve-Ye,ar  Plan  for 
Economic  Development  (Piecioletni  Plan  Rozwo ju  Gospodar- 
czego)  the  tasks  of  the  FRF  ware  defined  by  the  .allocation 
for  purchases  of  imported  shipS  up  to  about  120,000  dead-- : 
weight  tons  by  the  end  of  the  past  Five-Year  Plan  in  order 
to  supplement  the  tonnage  of  the  Polish  merchant  fleet. 

The  implementation  of  this  task  in  1957“1959  was  as  follows: 

1957  deadweight  tons 

1)  Purchase  of  tanker  "Kasprowy"  13^^10  • 

2)  Order  from  Pula  (Yugoslavia)  ship- 

yard  of  two  tankers  of  20,250  dead¬ 
weight  tons;  one  was  built  and  ac-  ' 

eepted  in  1959  as  the  "Karpaty"  20,250 

3)  The  other  will  be  delivered  in  1950  20,250 

1^50;  ,  ^ 

l)  Purchase  of  tanker  ”0mak”  (in 
place  of  the  scrapped  tanker 

"Karpaty*',)  13^100 


5)  Order  in  Helsingor  (Denmark)  of 
general  carrier  "Sienklewicz"  with 
delivery  in  December  1959  8,500 


im 

6-8)  Order  of  three  general  car¬ 
riers  from  Rijeka  (YngoSla*^ 
via)  shipyard  with  a  cairyihg 
capacity  of  8,630  each  With 
delivery:  first  in  March  1961, 
second  in  June  1961,  third  in 
September  1951 


Total:  Eight  ships  with  carrying 

capacity  101,500 

Out  of  the  abbve  total,  the  deliveries  realized  by  the 
end  of  1959  are  as  follows:  : 


Ships _ _ 

M . "  T .  "Tva  spr'owy' 
M.  T.‘*Karpaty" 
M.  T.’'Ornak" 


Gross 

Register 

Tons 

13,^79 

8,207 


M.  S.”Sienkiev/icz"  5,900 
Total  1955-1959  35,114 


Net  .. 

Register 

Tons 

5,050  . 

8,643 
4,805  •  . 
3,800 
22,308 


..Bead- 

weight 

Tons 

13,510  ■ 
20,250 
13,100 
8,500 

55,350 


Operating 

Speed 

- 13 - 


In  addition,  the  FRF  helped  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
the  ship  "Liwiec"  for  the  PZM  [Polska  Zegluga  Morska; 
Polish  Ocean  Shipping]  to  the  amount  of  43,000  pounds 
sterling. 


Apart  from  the  purchases  and  orders  for  ships  given 
above,  the  FRF  also  joined  in  the  purchase  Of  ships  within 
the  so-called  "anti-charter  program."  The  FRF  has  shown 
that  in  view  of  the  considerable  drop  in  second  hand  ships, 
particularly  the  "Liberty"  and  Empire"  type,  it  is  cheaper 
in  terms  of  foreign  currency  to  purchase  the  ship  and  ope¬ 
rate  it  than  to  charter, foreign  ships  or  to  pay  freight 
for  Polish  cargo  shipped  on  foreign  ships.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  FRF  purchased  two  ships: 


Ships 


Gross  Net  Dead-  Ope- 

Register  Register  Weight  rational 
Tons  Tons  Tons  Speed 


M.  T."Zawrat"  ^  3,454 
S.S."Chorzowt "Liberty"  type)  7,239 
Total  15,593 


4,947  12,730  13 
4,33s  10,926  10 
9,285  23,655 
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The  value  of  tonnage  purchased  and  ordered  abroad  with 
the  date  of  delivery  in  1957-19^1  was  as  follows  (in 
1,000  dollars): 


8  Ships  for  the  PMH  [Polska  Marynarka 

Handlowaj  Polish  Merchant  Marine]  25,491 

2  ships  from  anti-charter  program  l,25o 

Aid  in  financing  M,  S.  "Liwiec”  134 

Total  26,881 

The  difference  between  the  value  of  orders  and  re¬ 
venues  to  the  amount  of  16,625,000  dollars  will^be  more 
than  covered  by  payments  to  the  fund  in  I96O-I96I. 

As  follows  from  the  brief  summation  of  the  results 
of  activities  during  the  three  years  fo  existence  of  the 
Fleet  Development  Fund,  the  results  achieved  generally 
correspond  to  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  resolution 
on  the  fund  and  have  contributed  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  development  of  Polish  tonnage  and  to  covering  the 
transport  needs  of  our  foreign  trade. 
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POLAND 


s none  and  Basic  FrlnclplesibObeGene^l  _ 

Tnventot^y  of  CapltQl  Assgjtg^ 

fThis  is  a  translation  of.  an,  article  Andrzej 

jSnak  and  Aleksander  PaszTOSki  in  Wiadomosci 

Statystyczne,  Vol  WV  No_4,  July-August  1959,  , 

VJarsaw,  pagss  I'-S)  CSO:  3o37-N/a] 

Matters  relative  to  this  subjeot  require 

ninary  explanations  of  =  a  speolflo  situ- 

scope  of  the  general  Inventory  c^-icrht  vear  history  of 

ation  and  experiences  during  a  nearly  eight^year  history  ox 

preparation  for  this  undertaking* 

issf "  ?re"fSsfplaroal?ll  firsrcb 

ItlStTlSt  Saf  ?o  oftalS 

data  iLispensable  for  improving  ®?;j!.S®“JtLtL^of  the 

SnS?takingrtSrPKK''[PanlLoS^Smi^  Planowania  gsP°-,  • 
darcSrS  State  Commiskon  for  Edonomic  Planning],,  ga.ced 
t^e  Sin  striss  on  obtaining  detailed^data  on  the  state  . 
and  structure— quantitative  and  9ualitative--of  the^capi 

capital  assets  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  user  (the 
enterprise)  waS  not  the  immediate  goal.  . 

The  Planned  scope  of  the  inventory  ^®9uired  such  a  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  ll  labor  and  costs  a  way  St 

flS  ?K"irsnto°ry"nfo  sbajes--- 

?Lt'’ls!  bfronlLtL|  a  full-scale  invon  0:^  0^ 
consti-uctions,  machines,  etc.  But  ^  gp  a 

for  enterprises  because  ®^®SS®Ji^|  |”gnteMisr  results  in 
ripriod  of  several  years  in  an  acuive  en^eipxxoc^^  ^ 
lack  of  uniformity  in  findings  and  incomparability  of 
results. 


The  Subjective  and  Objective  Scope  of  Action 


Only  in  the  last  resolution  of  the  Council  Of  Ministers^ 
(Rada  Ministrow)  were  the  discussed  difficulties  finally 
solved.  The  starting  point  of  the  decisions  concerning  the 
subjective  and  objective  scope  accepted  in  the  resolution 
are  the  needs  of  the  enterprise.  In  view  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  Inventorying  the  entire  socialist  economy  and  the 
necessity  of  staggering  the  Inventory  tasks,  the  resolution 
provides  for  Its  being  conducted  first  in  all  enterprises 
operating  on  the  principles  of  economic  accounting.  The  idea 
of  such  an  inventory  is  to  conduct  in  each  enterprise  a 
simultaneous  inventory  of  all  the  capital  assets.  For  this 
reason  the  division  into  stages  concerns  not  specific 
groups  of  assets  but  specific  enterprises. 

In  the  first  and  present  stage,  the  general  Inventory  of 
capital  assets  is  conducted  by— state  enterprises  operating 
according  to  the  principles  of  economic  accounting  and 
obliged  to  make  depreciation  deductions,  as  well  as,  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  the  state  share  amounts  to  at  least  50 
percent  and  cooperative  enterprises. 

In  consequence,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  inventory 
of  capital  assets  in  the  possession  of  the  remaining  enter¬ 
prises  and  organizations  will  be  conducted  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  general  invent©ry,  which  will  be  done  after 
the  complete  termination  and  summlngtp  of  the  work  scheduled 
for  the  first  stage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  resolution  provides  for 
certain  possibilities  of  rescheduling  the  Inventory  in  cer¬ 
tain  ente3?prises.  These  provisions  have  the  objective  of 
ensuring  an  all-embracing  Inventory  in  specific  branches  or 
fields  of  the  economy.  If  identical  enterprises  differing 
only  in  the  form  of  financing  or  principles  of  accounting 
operate  in  a  given  branch  or  organizational  set-up,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  inventory  only  a  part  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  this  branch.  If  the  majority  of  enterprises  of 
the  given  branch  operate  According  to  the  principles  of 
economic  accounting,  it  will  of  course  be  proper  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  first  stage  to  include  the  remaining  enter¬ 
prises  operating  on  different  principles  of  financing.  In 
a  contrary  situation,  nothing  prevents  the  exclusion  of  a 
certain  number  of  enterprises  from  the  Inventory,  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  seem  desl^rable  to  organize  the  whole 
executive  apparatus  to  prepare  the  inventory  in  a  small 
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number  of  enterprises  if  the  majority  of  the  units  in  this 
branch  will  be  subject  to  inventory  only  in  the  future. 

Giving  up  the  inventory  in  these  enterprises  at  present  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  not  be  made  at  all;  the  Inventory  tasks 
are  sinply  postponed*  .  The , initiative  to  broaden  or  curtail 
the  first  stagO  of  the  inventory  must  originate  from  the 
superior  units. 

In  such  a  way  the  Central, Inventory  Commission  (Centralna 
Komis  ja  InweritaVyzacyJna )  appro ve'3‘ the  motions  of .  the  Mini¬ 
stry.  of  Communal  Economy  (Ministerstwo  Gospodarki  Komunalnej) 
which  aimed  to  broaden- the  scope  of  the  inventory  . to  all  . 
the  communal  enterprises  regardless  of  their  form  of  fin- 
ancing. 

On  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the  Central  Inventory 
Commission,  a  general  inventory  of  capital  assets  is  also 
to  be  conducted  by: 

[a]  industrial  unions  mentioned  in  Resolution  No  392 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  l3  October  1958  concerning 
distribution  of  profit;  equalization  differences;  covering 
of  losses;  financing  of  working  capital, , Investments,  and 
capital  repairs  in  industrial  enterprises;  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  financial  management  of  industrial  unions!  for  1959 
(Monitor  Polski,  no  83,  item  491); 

[b] :  auxilliary  undertakings  managed  according  to  the 
principles  of  economic  accounting; 

[c]  scientific  research  institutes  and  central  laborato¬ 
ries  subordinate  to  the  economic  mainlstries  listed  in 
Paragraph  31  of  the  quoted  Resolution  No  392  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers, 

.  A  separate  problem  is  the  question  of  the  Inventory  of 
capital  assets  in  the  possession  of  enterprises  only  par¬ 
tially  obliged  to  conduct  an  inventory  (e,g»,  budgetary 
units  having  separate  departments;  operating  on  the  principles 
of  economic  accounting).  There  is  also  the  problem  of  capi¬ 
tal  assets  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  an  enterprise  for 
clubs,  community  halls,  sport  organizations,  etc.,  operating 
V7ith  the  enterprise  but  actually  not  administered  by  it. 

The  acceptance  of  a  general  principle  of  an  all-inclusive 
approach  to  the  inventory  seems  beyond  doubt.  It  means  that 
an  enterprise  obliged  to  conduct  an  inventory  (operating 
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according  to  the  principles  of  economic  accounting)  should 
include^ln  it,  all  objects  regardless  of  the  form  of  manage¬ 
ment*  However,  when  the  enterprise  has  only  some  separate 
department  on  [economic]  accounting,  it  seems  desirable  td 
give  up  the  inventory  of  these  objects,  naturally  provided 
the  enterprise  is  not  partidvilarly  interested  in  InOluditl^ 
them. 

An  explanation  is  also  required  by  the  scope  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  inventoiy  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  scope  of, 
findings  required  in  the  course  of  a  general  inventory  for 
the  individual  groups  of  capital  assets.  Here  the  govern¬ 
ment  resolution  introduces  certain  limitations  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  original  assumptions.  These  limitations  con¬ 
cern  first  of  all  the  scope  of  the  data  which  will  be  sum¬ 
med  up  and  treated  as  results  of  the  general  inventory. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  at  first  the  planned  scope 
of  the  Inventory  provided  first  of  all  for  the  collection 
of  data  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  national  economy. 
At  present  stress  has  been  placed  on  setting  in  order  the 
management  of  capital  assets  in  the  enterprise,  first  of  all 
through  the  introduction  of  their  proper  recording  (classi¬ 
fication,  definition  of  the  object),  setting  in  order  the 
foundations  for  the  calculation  of  costs  and  depreciation 
(evaluation),  and  the  determination  of  the  technical  state 
(degree  of  wear  and  remaining  life-span).  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  relinquishing  the  effects  which  the  inventory 
will  bring  on  the  scale  of  the  national  economy. 

In  view  of  the  disproportions  between  the  needs  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  effecting  a  summing  up  of  the  results  of 
the  inventory  and  preparing  them  on  the  basis  of  analytical 
publication  tables,  the  problem  was  solved  in  the  following 
way.  The  inventory  charts— the  basic  inventory  document — 
created  as  a  result  of  the  general  inventory  for  all  the 
buildings,  constructions,  machines,  technical  installations, 
and  means  of  transport  will  contain  a  wide  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  objects,  much  exceeding  the  formal  tasks 
of  the  inventory.  The  inventory  charts  and  the  record 
sheets  created  on  their  basis  will  in  this  way  constitute  a 
multilateral  source  of  data,  the  basis  for  possible  ques¬ 
tionnaire  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collective  com¬ 
putations  of  the  results  of  the  Inventory  (added  up  on  all 
the  Organizational  levels)  will  contain  only  the  value 
data  in  several  cross-sections,  basic  quantitative,  and 
qualitative  data. 
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The  widest  scope  of  the  inventory  work  applies  to  buil¬ 
dings,  This  is  connected  with  the  necessity  of  collecting 
several  data  exceeding  the  scope  of  the  general  inventoi^ 
but  needed  by  the  people* s  councils  for  setting  up  new 
records  of  the  buildings  (including  buildings  belonging 
to  enter*prises  not  supervised  by  the  people* s  councils). 

In  addltlon>  in  the  course  of  the  inventoiy  of  buildings 
and  construbtions,  machines,  technical  installations,  and 
means  of  transport,  it  iS  necessary  to  list  them,  classify 
thStti  in  the  proper  calssificatioiri  group  of  capital  assets 
and  give  them  a  proper  classification  symbol,  determine  the,- 
degree  of  wear,  the  past  and  future  life, span,  the  replace¬ 
ment  value,  and  in  addition  severla  data  connected  with 
their  technical  properties,  productive  capacities,  etc. 

The  third  group  of  capital  assets,  from  t^e  point  of 
vlev^  of  the  scope  of  the  inventory,  consists '  of  tools, 
instniments,  movable  objects,  an<3 ,  equipment,  and  livestock 
(of  course  only  that  which  is  Oounted  among  capital  assets). 
This  group  will  only  be  listed  in  the  invehtoi'y  and  its 
value  will  be  treated  in  the  results  of  the  inventory  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  bookkeeping  entries. 

-Finally,  the  last  group  consists  of  perennial  plants 
and.  land,  improvement  Installation,  With  regard  to  this 
gi^oup,  no  practical  findings  are  to  be  made  and  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Inventory  it  will  be  tested  according  to  book¬ 
keeping  values. 

In  conclusion^  some  problems  connected  with  the  objective 
scope  of  general  inventory:  In  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  government  resolution,  objects  subject  to  the  general 
inventory  include'  all  capital  assets  whose  value,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  provision  in  force,  should  be  entered  in 
bookkeeping  records  in.  the  "capital  assets"  account,  even 
if : the  proper  entry  ha’4  not  been  made,  .Of  course  it  should 
be  understood  that  thiS- applies  to  the  principles  in  force 
on  the  critical  day  of  the  inventory — that  is,  on  31  December 
1959*  However,  this  principle  could  not  be  accepted  without 
certain  exceptions.  Thus,  subject  to  the  general  inventory 
are:  .  •  .  ,  ■ 

a)  machines  and  installations  .Included  in  the  detailed 
GUS  [Giowny  Urzad  Statystyczny;  Main  Statistical  Bureau] 
instructions— also  in  those  cases  where,  according  to  the 
provisions  in  force,  they  are  treated  not  as  capital  assets 
but  as  nondurable  objects; 
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b)  buildings  and  constructions  uncompleted  but  in  use 
(e.g.,  buildings  in  which  finishing  work  still  has  to  be 
^  01*10  }  * 

c)  "parts  of  major  buildings  or  cbnstructions  which  are 

in  use  (except  such  projects  in  which  only  individual  floors 
are  in  use) --also  in  cases  where  they  do  not  yet  figure  in 
bookkeeping  ds  capital  assets. 

Subject  to  the  general  inventory  are  both  active  capital 
assets  (that  is,  those  which  are  used)  and  inactive  capital 
assets  (that  is,  suitable  for  use  but  unused),  without 
regard  to  the  cause  (e,  g,,  machines  in  reserve,  in  repair, 
having  temporarily  or  for  a  long  time  no  application,  or 
those  offered  for  sale).  Not  subject  to  inventory  are 
machines  and  installations  requiring  assembly  and  still  not 
assembled,  but  only  if  they  originate  from  the  producer  or 
commercial  organization  and  are  not  being  transferred  from 
one  user  to  another. 

Subject  to  the  inventory  are  all  capital  assets  possessed 
by  enterprises  obliged  to  conduct  the  inventory.  This  appli¬ 
es  not  only  to_capital  assets  constituting  the  property  of 
the  enterprise^  but  also  to  all  the  others  regardless  of 
the  title  of  ownership.  The  procedure  is  clear  with  regard 
to  objects  constituting  the  property  or  remaining  in  peimian- 
ent  possession  of  the  enterprise.  However,  projects  leased 
from  other  enterprises  also  obliged  to  effect  the  Inventory 
are  entered  in  the  Inventory  by  the  actual  user,  who  sends 
the  filled  inventory  chart  to  the  owner,  who  includes  the 
object  in  his  Inventory  results.  Objects  leased  from  units 
not  obliged  to  make  the  inventory  (budgetary  units,  private 
persons,  etc.)  are  also  entered  in  the  inventory  by  the  user, 
who  includes  them  in  the  inventory  results  in  separate  items 
— that  is,  not  showing  them  as  his  property. 

The  above  decision  concerns  objects  leased  in  their  enti¬ 
rety.  Of  course  it  has  no  application  to  objects  leased  in 
part.  For  example,  a  private  building  in  which  a  state 
enterprise  uses  only  part  of  the  space  is  not  subject  to 
inventory. 

Capital  assets  under  repair  in  another  enterprise  are 
entered  in  the  inventoi^  by  the  unit  which  is  their  owner  or 
u.ser.  On  demand,  the  repairing  unit  is  obliged  to  supply 
specific  data  on  the  technical  state  of  the  repaired  capital 
assets. 
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Capital  assets  transferred  by  an  enterprise  to  another 
enterprise  before  31  December  19$9  which  are  en  route  on 
31  December  1959  are  entered  in  jthe  inventory  by  the  enter¬ 
prise  receiving  these  capital  assets.  In  these  bases,  the 
enterprise  transferrring  the  capital  assets  is  obliged  to  _ 
send  to  the  receiving  enterprises  a  document  containing  all 
the  data  needed  to  include  them  in  the  results  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  inventory  and  state  that  they  were  taken  from  the  capital 
assets  of  the  transferring  enterprise  before  1  January  1900. 
This  does  not  apply  to  machines  and  installations  which 
are  not  treated  as  capital  assets— for  example,  machines 
sent  by  producers  or  distributors. 
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We  will  attempt— of  course  in  a  greatly  simplified  way— 
to  present  the,  basic  methodological  assumptions  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  inventory,^  The  first  fundamental  problem  is  undoub¬ 
tedly  the  classification  of  capital  assets. 


Classification  of  Capital  Assets 


The  basic  classification  cross-section  of  capital  assets 
used  during  the  universal  inventory  is  the  so-called  tpe 
calssiflcation.  The  type  classification  is  a  systematic 
list  of  capital  assets.  Correct  classification  of  capital 
assets  is  very  difficult  in  view  of  tbe  considerable  di¬ 
versity  of  types,  productivities,  and  constructions  of  these 
assets.  The  difficulties  in  preparing  a  correct  classifica¬ 
tion  are  connected  with  a  few  basic  problems. 


The  basic  problem  is;  the  difficulties  connected  with 
ensuring  completeness  of  classification  (including  in  it  all 
capital  assets),  resulting  from  the  lack  of  a  complete  . 

study  before  the  generals  inventory  concerning  which  typp  of 

assets  may  occur  in  the  field.  In  addition,  the  deter^na- 
tion  of  correct  criteria  bn  dividing  individual  sets  of 
capital  assets  into  individual  le.vels  of  classification 
(characteristics  facilitating  the  division  of  larger  sets 
of  these  capital  assets  into  smaller  ones)  made  it  necessary 
to  find  solutions  which,  b|  characterizing  the  classified 
capital  assets  from  the  point  of  view  of  various  interesting 
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properties  of  these  assets  (and  therSfbr^  facilitating, 
after  the  genei^al  inventoi*y>  various  ebbhottic  analyses), 
would  at  the  same  time  be  decisive  fi^om  the  point  of  view 
of  determining  the  replacement  value. 

An  essential  problem  was  the  consequences  stemming  from 
the  accepted  system  of  decimal  classification,  which,  in 
view  of  the  diversity  of  capital  assets  classified  in  in¬ 
dividual  sets,  led  in  certain  cases  to  making  it  impossible 
to  classify  them  in  the  available  ten  categories  on  a  given 
level  of  division  and,  in  extreme  cases,  made  it  necessary 
to  prolong  the  classification  diyision.  Type  classifica¬ 
tion  of  capital  assets  prepared  for  the  needs  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  inventory  (and  utilized  in  the  "Uniform  List  of  Goods” 
published  by  the  Main  Statistical  Bureau)  is  the  first 
attempt  of  this  kind  in  Polish  practice,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  shortcomings  may  arise 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  completeness  and  correctness, 
particularly  concerning  the  choice  of  criteria  of  the  clas¬ 
sification  division. 

The  basic  division  of  capital  assets  on  the  first  level 
of  type  classification  is  as  follows; 

Group  0  -  Perennial  plants  and  land  improvement  installations 

Group  1  -  Buildings 

Group  2  -  Construction 

Group  3  -  Power  machines  and  boilers 

Group  4  -  Machines,  installations,  and  apparatuses  of  gene¬ 
ral  use 

Group  5  -  Special  branch  machines,  installations,  and  appa¬ 
ratuses 

Group  5  -  Technical  installations 
Group  7  -  Means  of  transport 

Group  3  -  Tools,  Instruments,  movable  objects,  and  equipment 
Group  9  -  Livestock 

In  the  preparation  of  the  type  classification  of  capital 
assets,  the  following  assumptions  were  accepted; 

1.  The  precision  of  classification  (number  of  levels  of 
division)  is  not  uniform  but  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
individual  sets  of  capital  assets  and  needs  for  the  purposes 
of  analysis  and  concerning  the  determination  of  the  replace¬ 
ment  value  of  these  assets. 
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2.  The  last  level  of  division  (in  the  class)  consists 
not  concrete  objects  defined  by  nawe  but  sets  of  homogeneous 
objects  or  very  Similar  ones  from  the  point  of  view 

pose,  construction,  and  materials  differing  in  principle 
only  bysize  characteristics. 

It  should  be  explained  that  Ih  these  cases,  where  size 
characteristics  which  are  subject  to  change  as  a  result 
of  wear  or  of  classification  in  qualifying  the  objects  in 
a  specific  set>  the  original  (nominal)  size  of  the  above- 
mentioned  characteristic  (e,g.#  the  nominal  productivity 
of  the  object)  should  be  taken  into  account, 

3.  In  cases  where  division  according  to  purpose  is  used 
in  the  classification,  this  means  the  technological  or  use 
purpose  and  pot  the  user  (branch) »,  This  principle  ensures 
against  classifying  identical  objects  in  different  sets, 

4.  In  certain  sets  of  capital  assets  (e.g,,  in  a  group 

of  bv.ildings)  the  principle  was  accepted  that  the  specific 
criterion  of  division  must  only  and  always  be  on  a  specific 
level  of  division,  -In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  not 
possible  to  maintain^^this  principle  consistently.  Within 
the  framework  of  a  .set  and  leyel  of  division, 

howeyex',  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  the  criterion  of 
division  was,  of  cour|e,  accepted,  since  any  other  proce¬ 
dure  could  lead  to  fundamental  errors , 

5.  Within  the  framevjork  of  classification  of  objects, 
their  elements  are  not., and  cannot  be  taken  into  account, 
even  if  in  certain  caSes  they  constitute  separate  inventory 
objects  (for  example, -in  the  classification  of  machines 
engines  are  not  given  separate  entries  despite  the  fact  that 
in  certain  cases  they  Sre  treated  as  separate  objects;, 

6.  "Other”  sets  occur  in  the  classification  only  in 
cases  where,  on  specific  levels  of. division,  classification 
is  not  completely  exhaustive  (an  example  of  exhaustive  clas¬ 
sification  is  a  division  according  to  size  characteristics 
containing  a  set  facilitating  the  classification  of  all 
objects— that  is,  having  in  the  names  of  the  lowest  magnl- 
tudes  the  words  ®and  less"  and  in  the  largest  the  words  and 
more").  Classes  called  "other"  are  reserved  for  objects^ 
which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  include  in  any  of  the  fixed 
classes. 
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7*  The  purpose  of  the  object^  which  constitutes  the  basic 
criterion  of  division  in  type  classificaWon,  we  understand 
to  be  the  purpose  for  which  the  object  wes  budl'^i  which  de¬ 
termined  its  construction*  If  the  purpose  of  the  object 
was  basically  and  irrevocably  changed  during  its  use  (for 
eicarable  a  housing  building  was  permanently  converted  to 
office  use  by  means  of  alterations),  the  object  should  be 
classified  in  accordance  with  its  new  purpose.  However,  in 
cases  where  the  change  in  purpose  (or  rather  in  method  or 
use)  is  of  a  temporary  nature  (in  the  example  given  above, 
alteration  s  were  hot  made)  such  an  object  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  in  accordance  with  its  original  and  proper  purpose. 

Type  classification  of  capital  assets  in  Groups  1  to  7 
is  included  in  detailed  Instructions  prepared  and  issued 
bv  the  GUS.  For  capital  assets  in  Groups  0,3,  and  9>  the 
classification  division  may,  if  necessary,  be  determined  by 
the  interested  ministries,  presidia  of  people’s  councils,  or 
cooperative  centers. 

The  principles  according  to  which  classification 
sections  of  capital  assets  are  to  be  made,  outside  of  the 
above-discussed  type  classification— that  ° 

fields  and  branches  of  the  national  economy,  territorial  dis¬ 
tribution,  organizational  membership,  etc.— are  treated 
in  Instruction  No  V  of  GUS  concerning  the  filling  out  of  _ 
Inventory  forms.  Classification  of  capital  assets  according 
to  these  criteria  will  be  based  on  principles  used  for  other 
purposes. 


The  Object  of  Inventory — the  Unit  of  Study 


One  of  the  most  essential  methodological  problems  of 
genei-al  inventory  of  capital  assets  is  a  precise  and  uniform 
definition  of  the  inventory  object  (unit  of  study).  The 
general  solution  of  this  problem  consists  in  the  fact  that 
objects  considered  as  separate  inventory  objects  are  capital 
assets  which  meet  the  following  conditions: 

a)  being  wholly  in  the  possession  of  one  inventory  pre¬ 
paring  unit;  . 

b)  being  completely  differentiated  in  space  or,  in  the 
case  of  contact  or  tie  with  other  objects,  possessing 
clearly  definable  limits; 
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c)  being  able  to  perform  independently  (as  a  whole) 

Specific  production  or  service  .functions;  ‘ ^ 

d)  in  principle,  not = being  parts  or, elements  another 

'  object. .  ■  '  ■  .  ■  .  . ,  ^ 

We  will  discuss  the  problems  of  inventory  objects  by 
taking  the  example  of  machines  and  installations,,. 

In  defining  an  ihventory  object,  the  starting  point  is 
the  assumption  that  machine  or  installation  is  a  separate 
object— not  an  assembly  of  machines  or  installations  _ 
stituting  a  certain  technological  or  production  chain, 
problem  requires  special  stress  if  only  because  in  many  ente¬ 
rprises  there  is  a  tendency— particularly  in  technical^  sec¬ 
tions— to  treat  certain  assemblies,  even  those  consisting^ 
of  heterogenous  objects  but  clearly  connected  with  each  other 
technologically,  as  a  unit  in  the  records.  Such  an  atti¬ 
tude  is  Justified  by  the  statement  that,  from  the  production 
point  of  View,  the  removal  of  one  of  the  elements  of  such 
an  object  renders  its  remaining  elements  useless.  At  this 
point  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  once  more  that  from  the 
poi  t  of  view  of  the  objectives  of  the  Inventory  (evalua¬ 
tion,  determination  of  the  degree  of  wear,  proper  records, 
and  particularly  determination  of  bases  for  depreciation; 
such  reasoning  is  unacceptable  because  we  must  always 
operate  with  the  idea ’of  an  object  with  clearly  defined 
characteristics  and  sizes.  Cases  of  constructional  ties 
between  objects  are  an- exception  to  this  principle,  of 
necessity— for  example,  in  cases  of  aggregates  or  machines 
permanently  connected  by  a  common  plate;  in  such  cases  . 
separate  treatment  of  bhese  objects  would  infringe  on  their 
consti’uctional  solution. 

Also  included  among  machines  and  installations  as  in¬ 
ventory  objects  are  certain  additional  elements  treated 
as  equipment.  This  applies  particularly  to  foundations 
and  carrying  constructions  under  machines,  apparatuses, 
and  installations,  but, only  if  they  do  not  constitute  an 
element  of  the  building  br  any  kind  of  masonry  (6«S*^ 
the  case  of  boilers),  supports,  or  partitions;  if  they  are 
connected  with  only  one  machine  or  Installation;  otherwise, 
they  will  constitute  separate  constructions  or  parts  of  an 
industrial  building.  In  addition.  Included  as  pa^t  of  the 
object  is  normal  equipment’ purchased  with  the 
included  in  its  price— thab  is#  elements  not  constituting 
a  constructional  whole  with  the  object  but  serving  for  its 
operation  or  maintenance  and  facilitating  the  execution  or 
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more  precise  or  additional  operations,  more  convenient  ahd 
complete  utilization  of  the  obJect>  increasing  its  tech¬ 
nical  or  operational  efficiency* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  obiect  does  not,  in 
principle,  include  additional  equipment  (so-called  special) 
purchased  separately  in  ofdef  to  obtain  additional  ahd 
greater  technical  or  operational  efficiency  (e.g.,  addi¬ 
tional  casts).  Individual  elements  of  special  equipment, 
if  they  possess  the  characteristics  of  capital  assets, 
should  be  treated  as  separate  objects  in  Group  8  (tools, 
instruments,  movable  objects,  and  equipment) .  However, 
spare  parts  will  not  be  included  in  the  general  inventory 
even  if  in  bookkeeping  records  they  are  treated  as  a  capi¬ 
tal  asset,  except  of  course  for  spare  parts  treated  as 
elements  of  equipment  of  a  nornial  object. 

•The  greatest  difficulty  may  arise  in  deciding  in  what 
cases  electric  engines  constitute  elements  of  working  mac¬ 
hines  or  installations  and  in  what  cases  they  constitute 
separate  objects.  The  general  principle  was  accepted  that 
an  engine  is  an  element  of  the  working  machine  or  installa¬ 
tion  if  it  is  a  constructional  part  of  the  machine  or  in¬ 
stallation  (e,g.,  built-in  or  collar  engine)  or  are  of 
special  construction  designed  solely  for  propulsion  of  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  machines  or  installations. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  engine  constitutes  a  separate 
inventory  object  if  it  does  not  meet  one  of  the  conditions 
given  above,  if  it  propels  several  machines  or  installa¬ 
tions,  and  if  it  can  be  used,  without  disassembly,  to  pro¬ 
pel  other  machines  and  installations. 

The  limits  of  machines  and  installations  as  inventory 
objects  are  determined  by  entry  and  exit  points,  by  connec¬ 
tions  v/ith  the  permanent  electric  installation  line  nearest 
to  the  given  object,  or  by  a  branching  point  of  the  comp¬ 
ressed  air  conductors  nearest  to  the  given  object.  In 
case  of  collective  propulsion,  the  limit  of  the  object  is 
the  belt  wheel  located  on  the  propulsion  shaft  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Of  course,  these  general  definitions  cannot  solve  se¬ 
veral  particularly  complicated  cases,  which  ma:y  arise 
especially  in  technical  installations,  consisting  of  se¬ 
veral  changing  elements  (drilling  installations,  conveyors, 
etc).  In  these  cases  the  determination  of  the  equipment  of 
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the  object  and  its  limits  is  of  course  more  complicated. 

For  this  reason,  every  appendix  to  the  iisbruction  bn  inven¬ 
tory  of  machines  and  installation  (Instruction  No  IV  of 
the  Main  Statistical  Bureau  concerning  classification;  de¬ 
termination  of  the  degree  of  and  evaluation  of  mac¬ 

hines,  technical  instairetions,. and  means  of  transport) 
contains  detailed  definitions  of  the  composition  and  limits 
of  the  inventory  object  in  Individual  types  of  capital 
assets i  , 


Degree  of  Wear 


The  determination  of  the  degree  of  wear  may  create  the 
most  practical  complications  as  d  result,  of  the  different 
conditions  of  work  of  similar  objects,  in  the  .yarious  bran- 
ches,  different  degree  of  precision  requirements,  different 
average  age  of  machines  in  Individual  branches  and,  with  it, 
different  criteria  of  wear  in  these  branches.  :  This  variety 
of  conditions  and  criteria  of  evaluation  may  cause  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  theoretical  recommendations  of  inventory 
instructions  prepared  for  all  branches,  and  therefore  not 
taking  into  account  specific  conditions,  may  turn  out  to 
be  inadequate. 

The  general  principles  contained  in  the  instructions  pro¬ 
vide  that  in-  determining  the  degree  of  wear  of  capital 
assets  in  general  inventory,  honpermanent  wear  (wear  which 
will  be  removed  in  future  repairs)  is  not  taken  into  account, 
and  in  addition,  uniform  irrevocable  wear  in  time  is  as¬ 
sumed.  In  connection  with  the  above,  the  degree  of  wear  is 
determined,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  time  method  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  formula; 

d  .  , 

- -  X  100 

d+p 

Where  Sz  *=  degree  of  wear  in  percent 

d  =  past  duration  of  use  in  years 
p  “remaining  duration  of  use  in  years. 

”Past  duration  of  use”  should  be  understood  to  mean  the 
age  of  the  object — that  is,  the  number  of  years  since  it 
was  placed  for  use  and  the  date  of  the  general  inventory, 
and  in  eases  where  the  object  was  previously  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  other  users,  the  basic  for  calculation  of  its  age 
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should  be  the  beginning  of  use  by  the  first  user.  The  data 
of  beginning  of  use  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
documents  and  in  their  absence  on  the  basis  of  declarations 
of  trustworthy  witnesses  or,  as  a  last  resort,  on  the  basis 
of  an  estimate,  taking  into  account  such  data  as:  the  year 
of  construction  of  the  object,  the  year  of  construction  of 
the  plant  if  it  is  known  that  the  object  was  installed 
at  that  time,  and  approximate  year  of  construction  of  objects 
of  this  type, 

"Remaining  duration  of  use"  should  be  understood  ti'6 
mean  expected  number  of  years  during  which  the  object  will 
be  used,  assuming  that  the  necessary  (technically  and  econo¬ 
mically  justified)  repairs  will  be  carried  out.  The  basis 
of  the  above  estimate  should  be  first  of  all  an  evaluation 
of  the  technical  state  of  the  object  and  of  possibilities 
and  desirability  of  future  repairs.  Of  particularly  great 
importance  is  the  above  evaluation  in  case  of  older  objects 
or  ones  which  were  subject  to  breakdown  or  which  operate 
under  abnormal  conditions  having  an  essential  influence  on 
their  duration  of  use.  In  addition,  the  Instructions  con¬ 
tain  general  data  concerning  the  average  period  of  use  of 
individual  sets  of  machines  and  installations  under  normal 
conditions  of  use.  The  given  periods  should  in  principle 
be  the  basis  for  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  wear  of 
objects  working  under  conditions  not  departing  from  normal 
(especially  if  their  present  duration  of  use  is  comparatively 
short  in  comparison  with  the  general  average  usable  period). 

The  data  on  the  average  duration  periods  correspond  to 
the  specific  utilization  of  capital  assets  (work  on  one, 
tvjo,  or  three  shifts,  or  continuous  work).  In  case  the 
object  operates  on  a  different  number  of  shifts,  it  is  nece¬ 
ssary — if  in  specific  cases  the  instructions  do  not  provide 
otherwise — to  correct  the  total  usable  period,  considering 
that  with  work  on  two  or  three  shifts  the  period  is  shorter 
than  v/ith  work  on  one  shift  (in  the  first  case  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  0.7,  and  in  the  second  0,6), 

But  these  attempts  to  make  the  methods  of  determination 
of  the  deg3:*ee  of  wear  more  precise  do  not  fully  settle  the 
problem.  Nor  is  the  problem  settled  by  other  directives, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases,  to  facilitate  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  remaining  usable  period,  the  instructions 
contain  detailed  additional  information  and  advice  facilitav 
ting  the  determination  of  the  remaining  usable  period.  They 
point  out  the  elements  of  the  objects  to  which  attention 
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should  be  attracted  in  evaluating  the. technical  state,  and 
instances  are  given. where  the  object,;  having,  reached  a  spe¬ 
cific  age,  can  no  longer  be  used  or. has  a- number  of  capital 
repairs  limited  in  advance  (e*g.i  one  only). 

An  example  may  be  recommendations  concerning  the 
miriation  of  wear  of  rotating,  uncoupled  electrical  machines 
(sub-group  33)  which  advise— we  quote  literally—  In  ca 
the  past  period  Of  use  exceeds  '-TS  percent  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  total  life  span,  the  remaining  Pf^^iod  of 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  machine.  The  remaining  period  of  use  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  examination  should  not  exceed  the  maximum 
remaining  period  Of  use  given  in  Tables  15, 
sibly  taking  into  account  the  coefficient  from  Table  lo  , 
and  above:  ^The  periods  of  utilization  of  machines  operating 
under  difficult  conditions  (thus  having  shorter  usable  pe¬ 
riods)  should  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  magnitudes 
given  in  Tables  15,  16,  and  17  by  the  coefficient  given  in 
Table  l3." 

vJith  this  it  must  be  stressed  that  analogous  or  similar 
solutions  are  not  at- all  exceptional.  On  tbe  contrary^  they 
are  comparatively  numerous  because  this  problem  simply^ 
cannot  be  solved  in  instructions  of  a  nutre  generally  in 
force  throughout  the  pountry.  Neither  general  nor  precise 
instructions  can  takp-  into  account  the  particular  condli/ion 
of  different  branches^  especially  those  with  old^machines, 
under-invested.  Thusi  it  seems  necessary  to  postulate  the 
preparation  by  individual  ministries,  or  perhaps  the  publica¬ 
tion  by  individual  unions  and  administrations,  .of  their  own  ^ 
recommendations  concerning  the  determination  of  the  remaining 
usable  period  to  facilitate  this  determination  under  specific 
conditions  and  taking  into  account  the  current  spuation 
and  the  future  invest^nt  intentions  of  their  enterprises, 
the  existing  modernization  intentions— in  a  word,  contain¬ 
ing  dispositions  sternmihg  from  particular  policy  in  this 
field.  The  degree  of  wbar  of  machines  and  installations, 
determined  in  such  a  way  will  then  constitute  a  real  element 
for  setting  in  order  the  management  of  capital  assets. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  considerations,  it  is 
worth  adding  that  in  certain  cases  the  instructions 
mend  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  wear  by  a 
other  than  time  method.  These  are  instances  for  which  there 
exist  certain  technical  norms  for  checking  the  degree  of 
'  wear— for  example,  in  the  case  of  precision  machine  tools — 
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or  instances  in  which  physical  wear  is  of  completely  irre- 
verSwi  nature  and  oonstltutea  a  matk  6f  wear-for  example, 
wear  of  the  head  of  a  raili 

in  certain  cases  the  degree  of  wear  and  the  remaining 
usable  period  of  the  whole  object  is  not  determined  at  all. 
This  applies  particularly  to  complex  objects  (e,g.,  sta- 
t ionary  refrigeration .installations)  consisting  of  several 
elements  with  varying  usable  periods  and  subject  to  repla- 
cemnt  during  periodic  repairs.  In  special  cases  the  instruc. 
tions  define  the  duty  of  determining  the  degree  of  wear,,  not 
of  the  whole  object  but  only  of  its  basic  elements.  In 
these  cases  too,  the  above  given  recommendations  have  full 
application. 


Replacement  Value 


The  replacement  value  of  capital  assets  is  the  sum  nf 
the  outlays  which  would  have  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  reproduction  of  the  possessed  capital  assets  in  a  new 
state,  under  actual  conditions.  In  practice  the  technical 
obsolescence  (that  is,  moral'‘wear)  of  possessed  capital 
assets  is  taken  into  accout  because,  according  to  Folisn 
solutions  in  the  case  of  an  obsolete  object  the  accepted 
replacement  value  is  the  cost  of  construction  or  purchase 
not  of  an  identical  object  but  of  one  constructed  according 
to  current  standards  or  an  available  object  same 

purpose,  of  the  same  productive  capacity,  and  of  the  most 
similar  construction  among  contemporary  constructions. 

The  general  solutions  concerning  the  determination  of 
replacement  value  of  capital  assets  during  the  general  in¬ 
ventory  in  Poland  are  as  follows; 

1,  The  value  of  replacement  of  buildings,  constructions, 
and  technical  installations  of  construction  and  assembly 
nature  corresponds  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  an  object 
vjlth  design,  equipment,  etc,  identical  or  similar  to  the 
design  and  equipment  of  the  evaluated  object,  determined  on 
the  basis  of  unit  prices,  wage  rates,  and  construction  and 
cost  estimate  rates,  in  force  as  of  1  January  195o« 

2.  The  replacement  value  of  machines,  apparatuses,  techni¬ 
cal  installations  (except  for  installations  of  construction 
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and  assembly  nature) ,  and  means  of  transport  is  the  1 
January  1956  price  in  a  new  state  of  an  available  object 
identical  to  the  one  evaluated  or  an  object  with  the  satne 
purpose  and  productive  (service)  capacity  and  the  Most 
similar  design,  plus  the  cost  of  delivery,  assembling, 
foundations,  and  carrying  constructions,  current  on-1 

January  1956 , ' if  these  costs  are  applicable  *  u 

3,  Also  subject  to  evaluation  are  objects  constructed, 
purchased,  or  produced  within  the;;  enterprise  after  1 
January  1956,  This  solution  was  accepted  to  obtain  uni¬ 
formity  of  evaluation  of  all  the  capital  assets. 

Detailed  GUS  instructions  contain  retoramendatio’ns  Indis 
pensable  for  evaluating  Individual  sets  of  capital  assets, 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  prices,  wage  rates,  and  cost  esti 
mate  norms  as  of  1  January  195^. 


*  *  w 


The  period  of  preparatory' work  for  the  general  inventory, 
embracing  the  preparation  and  publication  of  instruction 
materials  and  leaflets  and  the  training  of  employees  who 
will  conduct  the  general  inventory,  is  already  completed. 
Among  the  tasks  of  ministries  and  wo jewodz two  people* s 
councils  were,  among  other  things: 

[1]  the  creation  of  Inventory  commissions,*, 

[2]  the  preparation  of  exedutive  directives  regulating 
the  detailed  course  of  the  general  inventory  in  units 
subordinate  to  the  given  ministry  of  the  Presidium  of 
'JPN  [Wojewodzka  Rada  Narodowa;  Wojewodztwo  Peopl*s 
Council }j 

{3]  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  enterprises  covered  by 
the  general  inventory; 

[4]  the  preparation  of  requests  for  the  necsssary  quan¬ 
tities  of  instructions  and  leaflets; 

[5]  the  organization  of  training  of  inventory  commissions 
of  unions  and  some  other  units  over  enterprises; 

[6]  the  conducting  of  experimental  inventories  in  selected 
enterprises. 

The  most  urgent  Initial;  tasks  of  the  enterprises,  which 
must  be  realized  immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  commissions,  are  problems  connected  with  ensuring 
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the  necessary  conditions  for  facilitating  the  inventory 
work  in  all  stages.  Of  basic  importance  is  the  setting  in 
order  and  supplementing  of  documentation  of  capital  assets, 
consisting  first  of  all  in:  . 

[1]  checking  on  whether  the  individual  capital  aa^dts 
are  entered  in  bookkeepirlg  i'ecbrds  in  separate  items; 

[2]  removal  of  posaible  backlbga  in  elimination  from  the 
"capital  assets"  account  of  liquidated  objects  and 
entry  in  that  account  of  newly  acquired  objects; 

[3]  liquidation  and  removal  from  records  of  those  capi- 
tol  assets  which  have  actually  been  withdrawn  from 
use  and  are  destined  for  liquidation  but  still  appear 
in  the  account  of  capital  assets; 

[4]  control  and  supplementation  of  technical  documenta¬ 
tion  of  individual  objects  (passports,  machine  charts 
etc.); 

[5]  setting  up  obligatory  technical  documentation  for^ 
objects  which  so  far  do  not  possess  it  and,  if  this 
Is  impossible,  preparation  by  the  organizational  un¬ 
its  exercising  technical  supervision  over  operations 
of  technical  characteristics  of  these  objects,  at 
least  as  concerns  data  needed  for  the  general  inven¬ 
tory; 

[5]  supplementing  of  plans  and  position  drawings,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  underground  buildings  and  constructions 
(installations)  and  supplementing  other  material  cha¬ 
racterizing  the  distribution  of  inventory  objects. 

A  separate,  extremely  important  problem  is  the  determina¬ 
tion,  in  the  course  of  preparatory  work,  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  capital  assets  possessed  by  enterprises.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  inventory  results  this  criterion  will 
be  taken  into  account  too,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  in 
advance: 

[1]  which  capital  assets  in  the  possession  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  preparing  unit  are  in  its  permanent  possesssion 
or  constitute  its  incontestible  property; 

[2]  which  capital  assets  are  leased  or  temporarily  used 
by  the  inventory  preparing  unit,  and  who  is  their 
formal  owner  or  permanent  possessor; 

[3]  which  capital  assets  in  the  possession  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  preparing  unit  have  no  determined  title  of  owner 
ship; 

[4]  which  capital  assets  constituting  the  property  of  the 
inventory  preparing  unit  were  leased  or  given  for  tern 
porary  use  to  other  units; 
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[5]  which  capital  units  constituting  the  piopetfty  of  the 
inventory- preparing  unit  werO  transferred  to  other 
units  for  repair  or  remain  eh  route  (and  will  not 
be  returned  by  the  tinie  the  inventory  is  made). 

The  nesft  Stage  to  be  executed  in  October  and  November 
1959  constitutes  work  preceding' the  actual  inventory.  These 
are  the  tasks  of  determln'ing  the  quality  and  punctuality  of 
the  general  inwitory.  For  this  reason,  a  maximum  organi¬ 
zational  effort  should  be  exerted  to  cope  with  the  work 
preparatory  to  the  general  inventory.  In  particular,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the- ministerial  and  wojewodztwo  com-,, 
missions  for  general  inventory  more  active  in, the  direction 
of  developing  organizational  and  preparatory  work  in  enter¬ 
prises.  Created  for  this  purpose  is  the  apparatus  ensuring 
the  organization  of  the  course  of  the  inventory  and  its  con¬ 
trol  * 

During  that  period  the  enterprises  should  complete  aU 
the  supplementation  of  documentation  and  bookkeeping  and 
technical  records  of  capital  assets,  determine  their  legal 
status,  and  speed  up  the  liquidation  of  capital  assets 
withdrawn  from  use.  In  addition,  the  enterprises  should 
effect  a  division  into  census  regions  and  fields,  deter¬ 
mine  the  final  number,  composition,  and  tasks  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  census  groups,  and  train  their  members  so  as  to  enable 
the  census  groups,-- immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
preparatory  work,ipo  start  direct  work  on  the  census  of 
capital  assets. 

Enterprises  have,  been  given  instructions  and  price  lists 
concerning  the  inventory  of  buildings  and  constructions  and, 
of  course,  the  Indispensable  inventory , charts  for  these 
objects  and  the  remaining  materials.  The  most  important 
matter  is  the  inventory  of  buildings  and  constructions 
because  these  groups--  of  capital  assets  are  the  most  diffl- 
cuilt  to  enter  in  the  inventory  and,  in  addition,  it  is 
most  convenient  to  do- this  in  favorable  weather  conditions. 
Thus,  all  the  conditldns  and  possibilities  for  starting  the 
inventory  of  buildings-  and  constructions  exist.  If  this 
stage  of  work  is  successfully  completed,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  following  stages  will  proceed  smoothly. 

Inventory  work  in  inventory  units  should  be  completed 
by  31  May  i960.  The  preparation  of  collective  computations 
in  ministries  and  presidla  of  wojewodztwo  people *s  councils 
and  in  cooperative  centers  and  unions  will  be  completed  by 
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1  Septermber  1950,  The  president  of  the  Main  Statistical 
Bureau  is  obliged  by  the  decisions  of  the  quoted  Resolution 
No  12  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  present  the  general 
results  of  the  inventory  by  31  Deoenibe:!^  i960* 

The  general  inventory  is  a  program  of  very  gr^ebt  iiht>oi** 
tance  for  the  national  eoonotiiy*  Its  difeiensiOns  (according 
to  estimated  data  it  will  cover  about  40,000  inventory  unps 
and  about  300,000  persons  will  participate  in  the  program) 
and  scope  of  work  equal,  in  our  opinion,  that  of  the  general 
population  censuses  and  the  difficulties  in  carrying  it 
out,  because,  unlike  the  general  censuses  which  already 
have  some  tradition,  trained  cadres,  and  tested  organiza¬ 
tional  forms  and  methods,  the  general  Inventory  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  attempted  in  Poland  for  the  first  time  and  pur  targets 
are  not  backed  by  experience,  which  fact  of  course  influ¬ 
enced  the  method  of  its  preparation  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  further  moves.  For  this  reason,  all  efforts 
should  be  made  by  all  the  persons  conducting  this  program^ 
and  all  teams  of  Individual  enterprises  to  i*ealize  fully  its 
significance  and  objective. 


Footnotes 

iResolution  No  12  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  5  January 
1959  on  conducting  a  general  Inventory  of  capital  assets 
(Monitor  Folski,  No  6,  Item  24) 

^The  thesis  of  the  division  of  the  general  inventory  into 
tvfo  stages  and  the  necessity  of  covering  in  the  second 
stage  organizational  units  not  at  present  obliged  to  con¬ 
duct  it  is  an  expression  of  the  personal  views  of  the  au-^ 
thors ,  The  above-mentioned  Resolution  No  12  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  gives  no  suggestions  on  this  matter  (author* s 
^note) . 

^3y  the  term" capital  assets  constituting  the  property  of 
the  enterprise,"  in  the  case  of  state  enterprises,  we  mean 
capital  assets  in  the  permanent  possession  of  these  enter- 
, prises, 

^These  problems  are  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  work 
of  A.  Junak  and  A,  Paszynski,  Zasadv  nrzeprowadzemia  pows- 
zechne.1  inwentaryzacjl  srodkow  trwalych.  Cooperative  Publi¬ 
cs  tlonEnterprise  (Zadlady  Wydawnictw  Spoldzielczych) , 
Warsaw  1959 j  P  172 
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POLAND 


Method  of  Balancing  Monthly  Indices  of  industrial 

Production 


[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Jan  iszkowski 
in  Wiadomosci  Statystyczne,  Vol  IV,  No  4,  July/ 
August  1959j  Warsaw,  pages  8-11;  CSO;  NY  3537"N/b] 


In  discussing  the  balancing  of  -  indices  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  I  have  in  mind  an  operation  aiming  to  eliminate 
the  influence  which  differences;  in  the- lengths  of  the  mon¬ 
thly  reporting  periods  escert  bn' several  indices  of  production 

The  use  of  the  term  "balancing  of  indices"  for  .operations 
of  this  kind  may  lead  to  misunderstandings  because  we  also 
speak  of  balancing  sequences  when  we  iptend  to  eliminate 
seasonal  vairations  or  irregular  variations.  Nevertheless, 
the  .term  *fbalanced  index"  in,  the  sense  under  discussion  is 
encountered  in  textbooks  of  industrial  statistics  and  in 
GUS  [Glowny  Urzad  Statystyczny;  Main  Statistical  Bureau] 
publications. 

In  the  Rocznlk  Statystyczny  1959  [Statistical  Yearbook 
1959]  balanced  indices  are  given  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war,  not  only  for  the  whole  industry  but  also  for  in¬ 
dividual  branches  of  industrj'. 

The  GUS  publications  give  the  balanced  Indices  of  total 
production  of  Industry  on  the  base:  average  month  1955  *=  iOO, 

Balanced  indices  of  production  are  also  calculated  in 
planning  and  in  analyzing  economic  activities  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  an  unequal  length 
of  the  compared  periods  over  the  fomatlpn  of  the  index  of 
labor  productivity  meiasured  as  the  value  of  gross  production, 
per  employee  or  per  worker  of  the  Industrial  group.  In  com¬ 
paring  the  output  of  products  measured  in  natural  units, 
the  average  daily  or  shift  production  individual  months  is 
calculated,  which  also  aiiiiounts  to  balancing  the  sequences  of 
production. 

It  is  essential  to  balapce  monthly  indices  of  industrial, 
pi'oduction  in  order  to  analyze  them  and  also  to  analyze  the 
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index  of  labor  productivity^  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
desirability  of  balancing  the  indices  6f  monthly  industrial 
production  is  obvious^  little  attention  has  so  far  been 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  baL  ancing  the  sequences  of  these 
Indices,  so  much  so  that  opinions  oh  an  increase  or  drop 
in  labor  productivity  are  voiced  without  taking  into  account 
the  differences  in  the  elngths  of  the  reporting  periods. 

It  also  has  to  be  realized  that  the  accepted  method  of 
balancing  monthly  indices  of  production  should  depend  on 
the  system  of  production  used  in  the  given  enterprise  or 
the  given  branch  of  industry.  Thus,  with  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  when  productive  facilities  are  active  uninterruptedly, 
and  also  on  holidays,  the  basis  of  balancing  will  be  the 
number  of  calendar  days;  in  other  cases  the  basis  will  be 
the  number  of  working  days  in  a  month.  Further,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  take  into  account  in  the  method  of  calcu¬ 
lation  such  factors  as  shifts,  shortening  of  the  time  of 
work,  or  interruptions,  which  Influence  the  utilization  of 
the  calendar  time  of  production. 

In  practice,  in  balancing  monthly  indices  of  production 
serious  difficulties  are  encountered.  Several  statistical 
reports  and  studies  concerning  the  dynamics  of  Industrial 
production  avoid  the  problem  of  inequality  of  Reporting 
periods  by  not  comparing  directly  the  level  of  production 
of  subsequent  rconths  but  by  using  comparisons  of  analogous 
months,  analogous  quarters,  or  analogous  periods  calculated 
accumulatively  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  However,  this  method  also  fails  to  provide 
an  exact  comparison,  because  in  succeeding  years  there 
occui'*  a  different  number  of  working  days  and  even  calendar 
days  (leap  years),  and  also  changes  occur  in  the  scope  of 
application  of  continuous  operation  or  in  shifts  in  industry. 

In  many  countries,  including  Poland,  statistical  bureaus 
publish  balanced  Indices,  in  the  calculation  of  which  the 
unequal  number  of  working  days  in  the  Individual  months^ 
have  generally  been  taken  into  account.  Certain  countries 
do  not  publish  any  balanced  monthly  indices  of  pi*oduction, 
probably  because  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
method  of  calculation.  With  the  method  of  [counting]  wor¬ 
king  days,  the  real  indices  of  production  are  multiplied 
by  the  balancing  coefficient,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  working  days  in  the  given  month  to 
the  average  number  of  working  days  of  the  months  in  1955 
(the  number  of  working  days  in  1955  divided  by  12).  The 
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number  of  working  days  (T)  in  a  month  is  calculated  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  formula: 

(d  8)  +  (s  X  8) 


■d  the  number  of  working  days  excluding  Saturd&ys 

s  =  the  number  of  Saturdays 

Thus,  a  46i-hour  work  week  is  accepted  (shorter  working 
time  on  Saturdays). 

As  is  evident  from  the  above  example,  the  method  of 
working  days  is  simple,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  Quite 
correct  because  it  improperly  assumes  that  all  plants  are 
closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  reality,  the  majority 
of  industrial  enterprises  are  closed  on  Sundays  and  noj.i- 
days,  but  in  certain  branches  of  lndustry~for  example _  in 
metallurgy,  the  chemical  industry,  the  construction  mate¬ 
rials  industry,  the  sugar  Industiy  (during  the  campaign;, 
and  others  many  of  the  plants  use  continuous 
Also  in  certain  seasonal  Industries  considerable  differen¬ 
ces  in  shifts  occur  in  the  individual  months,  A  plant  nor¬ 
mally  operating  on  one  shift  switches  even  to  three-shift 
production,  in  effect  working  up  to  three  times  as  long 
during  a  month. 

From  the  criticism  of  the  presented  method  stewed  the 
postulate  that,  in  order  to  balance  the  indices  of  produc¬ 
tion.  information  on  the  length  of  working  time  should  be 
used— that  is,  the;  number  of  man-hours  worked  on  an 
by  one  worker  in  a .month.  Further  in  the  course  of  this  an 
tide  we  will  consider  whether  this  concept  or  other  con¬ 
cepts  based  on  working  time  records  can  give  a  correct 
method  of  balancing  monthly  indices  of  production  and_ how 
it  is  possible  in ’practice  to  solve  the  problem  of  balan¬ 
cing  indices  withou-l  introducing  new  elements  into  the 
records  of  the  enterprises. 


In  accordance  wAtb  the  suggestion  of  utilizing  informa¬ 
tion  on  working  time^ : I  calculated  balanced  indices  fon 
the  months  of  the  fdpr^h  quarter  of  1958  concerning  socia¬ 
lized  industry,  accpeting  various  bases  of ^balancing  taken 
from  the  statistics  of'  employment  and  working  time.  ~ 
comoarison  with  the  real  index  and  an  index  balanced  with 
the  aid  of  the  present  i^thod  of  working  days,  these  indices 
are  presented  in  Table  1, 


Table  1 

1955  1  958 

Average  Octo-  Novem-  Decern 

Indicators _ No,  Month  ber  ber  ber 


•-4 

Real  index  of  gross  production  1 
Balanced  index: 

Method  of  working  days  2 

On  the  basis  of  average  time  3 
worked  by  one  worker 

On  the  basis  of  nominal  time  4 
Of  work. per. worker 

On  the  basis  of"production  5 
time” 

On  the  basis  of  the  "average  6 
production  time”  corrected  by 
the  hours  of  continuous  ope¬ 
ration 

Method  of  working  days  and  ca-7 
lendar  days, ,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  continuous  operation 


100. 

.0 

147.9 

148 

.4 

147.4 

X 

100.0 

100 

.2 

99.8 

100, 

,0 

138.2 

156 

.8 

149.5 

X 

100.0 

133 

.0 

108,0 

100, 

,0 

149.2 

159 

.0 

156.0 

X 

100.0 

106 

.5 

104,2 

100, 

,0 

154.0 

174 

.0 

166,5 

X 

lOOoO 

113 

.0 

108  cO 

100. 

,0 

137.2 

153 

.0 

150.0 

X 

100.0 

111 

.2 

109.2 

100. 

,0 

133.8 

149 

.2 

148.1 

X 

100.0 

111 

.4 

99.3 

100. 

,0 

140.5 

155 

.8 

149.1 

X 

100.0 

110 

.1 

106.1 

The  method  of  calculation  and  the  content  of  the  indices 
mentioned  above  require  some  explanation. 


Index  No  3#  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  time 
V70r’.:ed  by  one  worker,  shows,  as  is  evident,  a  much  higher 
djmamics  than  the  real  index,  which  is  a  result  of  shor¬ 
tening  the  time  of  work.  The  behavior  of  index  No  4,  pal- 
culated  on  the  basis  of  nominal  working  time,  is  similar.. 

The  d3mamics  of  this  index  is  stronger  than  that  of  index 
No  3,  v/hich  results  from  an  improvement  in  utilization  of 
working  time  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958,  These  phenomena 
ave  evident  in  Table  2. 
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...  ,,  Table  .2 ,  .  , 

Average  NiAinber  Average  Monthly  Time  of  Work  Ratio  of 
,  of  Workers  .Era-  Tiiiie  .  ;  Worker  Worked  to 

pJoyGd  in  thG  Worked  Notnlnsl  .of  Indus Noin3.nal 
-  ■  ■■  Industrial  Gro-  in  Million'  Man-  al  Group'  ^Utae, ,  in^ 

Year;  up  in  Thousands  Hours  NDfeinallWorked.  Feroent 

94 
92 

101  ' 
100 


105 

As  we  see,  index  No  4  (based  oh  the  norainal  ;worklng  tirae 
of  orie;  worker)  .  differs  from  the  currently  calculated  index  • 
NO.'  3  in  the  fact  thati  using  the  calculation  starting  with 
the  number  of  workihg  ■  days  ( excludlrig  Saturdays )  and  the 
number  of  Saturdays^  we  assume  a  46-hour  working  week 
( ge  ne.i'a  lly  f  of '  a  1  It  workers ) ,  wh He  a  c  cor d  ing  to  the  rep o r- 
ting  data  we  obtaln^average  figures  which  are,  of  cours, 
subject  to  seasonal ^variations  and  to  serious  changes  over 
a  longer  period  of  time.  In  reality,  with  the  level  1955  “ 
100,  indices  No  2  ahd  No.  4  clearly  differ  from  each,  other, 
'■and  with  the  base  OC'ppber  1958  “  100— that  is j,  in  a  shorter 
period  of 'time--theY"iire"ideht.ical.;  ..  . 

'  ■  "  As  concerns  index  No  3,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  worked,  it  is  Subject  in  addition  to  the  factor  of 
utllizatldn  of  nominal  'time  of  work,  which  naturally  pre¬ 
vents  the  use  of  this:  kind  of  index  in  ah  analysis  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  pf  labor,  '.b 

I  ciaculated  index  No  5  introducing  "production  time”  for 
each  ikonth.  By  "production  time"  I  mean  the  number  p^  ' 
hours  during  which,  oh:  an  average  in  the  given  month,  _  the 
productive  instaliations  were  active  in  the  plants, 
know  that  with  one-shift  operation  the  '  production-  time 
in,  principle  corresponds  to  the  norainal  length  of  the  WPr- 
king  time  per  worker,  with  two  shifts  to  its  double  length, 
and  with  continuous  operation  to  the  full  extent  of  the  _ 
calendar  time  (24  hours  per  day) .  Thus,  I  assumed  that_  the 
'"production  time"  ih^.the  given  month  equaled  the  nominal^ 
time  of  the  work:  of  Yforkers  multiplied-  by.  the  coefficient 
of  ahifts. 


1955  2,050.5 

1956  .  2,161, T  . 

1957  2,250,3 

195S  2,274.6 

fourth  ■; 
quarter  , 

Of  I95S  .2,302.4 


•402 

378 

196 

.  18,4 

428 

392 

:  197 

•:  181 

395 

398 

T75 

,  i77 

402 

407: 

;178  ; 

179 

V  ■v"-' 

4o6 

426  ; 

;  176 

r^,i85 

In  comparing  index  No  5  with  index  No  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  nominal  working  time ^  and  with  the  current 
index  No  2>  we  observe  that  the  influence  of  cutting  the 
nominal  working  time  over  the  balanced  index  of  pro(?uction 
was  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  the  index  of  shifts# 
Nevertheless,  the  production  time  which  we  accepted  as  the 
basis  for  balancing  the  index  of  production  does  not  fully 
take  into  account  the  influence  exerted  by  continuous  ope-  . 
ration  on  the  production  time#  The  nominal  working  time 
per  worker  corresponds  to  the  length  of  time  bn  working 
days,  but  with  continuouls  bpstation  prbductibh  also  takes, 
place  on  Sundays,  and  an  additional  two  hours  on  Saturdays,, 
which  are  considered  as  overtime  hours  and  as  such  are  not 
included  in  the  nominal  working  time.  In  this  connection 
it  is  known  that  with  technical  progress  and  progress  in 
the  field  of  utilization  of  production  facilities^ the 
share  of  continuous  operation  in  general  production  Increa¬ 
ses,  which  fact  will  influence  the  actual  production  time.  : 
In  certain  branches  of  industry— for  example,  in  the  sugar 
industry— we  also  deal  with,  continuous  ope.ration  only  in 
the  campaign  period  and  hence,  among  other  reasons,  the 
participation  of  continuous  operation  changes  in  the  succes¬ 
sive  months. 

In  calculating  the  correction  for  the  nominal ^production 
time  because  of  continuous  operation,  it  is  possible  to  use, 
as  the  only  data  available,  the.  information  pn  the. number 
of  overtime  man-hours  resulting  from  continuous  operation# 
VJith  this  we  must  take  into  account  the  number  of  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  because  there  were  no  holidays 
in  the  given  month,  the  overtime  hours  resulting  from  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  would  constitute,  in  principle,  only  the 
additional  two  hours  of  work  on  Saturdays,  It  can  be  as¬ 
sumed  that,  for  hours  worked  under  continuous  ^operations 
on  Sundays,  the  workers  receive  a  day  off  during. the  week, 
and  for  this  reason  Sunday  hours  are  not  overtime,  ^ In 
months  in  which  there  are  holidays,  overtime  I’esblting^from 
continuous  operation  is  paid  also  for  holidays . (excluding 
Sundays) , 

..  ;Jith  such  an  assun;ption  I  was  able  to  calculate  the' ad¬ 
ditional  time  of  prodiaction  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays.  Accepted  for  each  Sunday  was  a  .number  of  hours ^ 
four  times  as  high  as  'the  number,  of  overtime  hours  resulting 
from  continuous  operation  and  falling  on  each  Saturday  in 
the  given  month,  Tabl|,  3  explains  the  method  of  calcula¬ 
tion  of  index  No  5#  f 
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Table  3 

1955  Q 

Ll«  Year  Average  »  ’  1'  9  5---o  ^  • 

Indicators  '  ne  .  ‘Month  October  Mo^’ember  December 
Number  of;  •  .  '  •  ,  • 


Saturdays  1  52 

Sundays  (exclu-  2  52 

ding  holld&ys) 

Holidays  3  8 

Average  emt)loyffie- 
nt  of  workers  of 
the  industrial 

gr>oup  (1,000)  4  2,050.6  2 

Man-hours  worked 
(million  hours)  5  4,537.0 
Normal  6  4, 253 *3 

Overtime  stem¬ 
ming  from  con-  •  ■ 

tinu.ous  opera¬ 
tion  7  S8.7 

Man.-hours  not  wo¬ 
rked  and  missed 
(million  hours)  8  562.0 

Coefficient  of  sh- 
fts*  (in  million  v 
hours)  9  T«55 

Nominal  working  ? 
time  of  a  worker  : 

(hours)**  10  X 

Production  time 
in  hours  (line  9 
+  line  lO)  11  X 

Hours  which  were  , 
paid  as  overtime 
in  continuous  6- 
peration  (line  1 

X  2)  +(iine3x8)ri2  1^8 
Production  time 
in  one,  shift  on 
Sunday  (line  2  .  . 

X  8)  ■  13 

Man-hours  worked 
■  on  an  average  by 
One  worker  in  con- 
-  tinuous  operati¬ 
on  during  Satur- 

[ table 


4  5-4 


X 

mm 

1 

2 

050.6  2, 

ro 

00 

• 

0 

GO 

• 

00 

0 

ro 

cvi 

2,312,6 

378.2 

354.3 

439.7 

374.9 

415.2 

349.9 

422,3 

35608 

5.8 

6.1 

8.2 

7.5': 

46,8  .. 

55.5 

37. 5 

.44.8 

1.55 

'1.74,  '  ,  1.76 

1.72 

196.0 

188.0 

167.7 

173.6 

304 

327 

295 

.  298 

X 

8 

16 

24 

X 

32 

40. 

32 

continued ] 
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Indicators^ et c . 
day  overtime 
hours,  Sundays., 
and  holidays*^-. 
Additional  ave- 
t*age  production 
time  on 'Saturdays^! 
Sundays,  and  ho¬ 
lidays  cdioula- 
ted  for  three 
shifts  (line  l4 
X  3)  j 

Corrected  produ¬ 
ction  time  (line  ^ 
11  -’r  line  15)  1? 

Real  index  of 
gross  productionlT 
Index  balanced  by 
the  correction 
production  time 
line  17  X  333 
line  lo 


ll6 

9i8 

.13*3 

12*1 

7i6 

X 

29 

40 

36 

23 

X 

333 

367 

331 

331 

X 

100.0 

147.9 

148.4 

147.^ 

X 

100.0 

133.8 

149.2 

143.1 

*General  estimate  data 
«-*?line  5  +  line  3) 

liHiT  „ 

12  +  line  13)  x  line.JI 
line  12  X  line  4 

[units  of  measure  for  lines  in  above  table] 

Lines  1,  2,  and  33n  days 

Line  4  in  ?“lcn  houre 

lSIs  it  it  15,  am  16  in  hours 

Th”s  the  calculated  balanced  index  of  ° 

rodnorioftlSe“SpiSar:n°?S%a°rtlolpatlon  of  continuous 
operation. 

oalc;??iron!*’ha[anSeaf«ferhare/r 

derived  do  not  take  ®°°°'^m^^goj.etically,  it  is  possible 

tf?Xe^ln°traM^™^SS;hrro?“lfte?k.ptlons,  hut 
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in  continuing  calculations  on  the  basis  of  known  interrup~ 
tion  hours,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consisted 
of  playing  with  figures  of  little  usefulness. 

It  Is  necessary  to  recall  the  main  Reservation  which  we 
made  in  the  beginning  against  the  Currently  used  method  of 
balancing  indices — namely,  that  it  does  not  take  dontihuous 
operation  into  account.  In  aiming  to  simplify  the  presented 
method  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  this  main  reservation 
we  can  assume  that,  having  learned,  the  participation  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operation,  we  will  thus  know  what  part  of  production 
Should  be  balanced  by  the  method  of  working  days  (the  cur¬ 
rent  ones)  and  for  what  part  the  method  of 'calendar  days 
should  be  used,  ^ 


The  share  of  continuous  operation  in  production  can  be 
approximately  defined  as  a  percehtage  ratio  of  the  number 
of  man-hours  worked  in  continuous  operation  to  the  total 
number  of  man-hours  worked  in  the  given  month.  The  number 
of  hours  worked  in  continuous  operation  can  be  estimated 
on  the  basis' of  the  formula:  ' 

Er  ^  ^n  +^tc  X  kc  ;  ,• 

•  V'-'v;-  '^c'^'V  ■ 

whiere  tn  =  nominal  time  of  work  of  worker  (number  of  wor¬ 
king  days  excluding  Saturdays  x  3  +  (number  of-  ; 
Saturdays  x  5) 

tc  =  number  of  hours  which,  are  paid  as  overtime  hours 
resulting  from  continuous  operation  (number  of 
Saturdays  x  2)  +  (number  of  holidays,  excluding  ; 
Sundays,  x  3) 

he  »  number  ofiovertlme  man-hours  resulting  from 
continuous: operation 

The  calculation  of  the  balanced  index' of  production  is 
based  on  the  method  of  balancing  coefficients: 

a)  according  to  working  days  for  non-contlnuous  operation, 

b)  according  to  calendai'*  days  for  continuous  operation. 

Average  coefficients  are  calculated  using  as  weights  the 
above  introduced  share 'Of  noncontinuous  and  continuous  ope¬ 
ration,  In  a  specific  example,  the  calculations  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  4, 
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Indicators 


Table  4 
1955 

Li-  Average  1953 

ne  Month  October  November  December 


Share  of  noncontinuous 
operation 

Share  of  continuous 
operation 

Balancing  coeff Iclnts ; 
For  working  days 
For  calendar  days 
■Jeighted  average 

Real  index  of  gross 
production 

Balanced  index  of  gross 
production  (line  4  x 
line  3) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


77.1 

22.9 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 


6  100.0 
7  100.0 


76.0 

24.0 

0.936 

0.980 

0.952 

147.9 

140.5 


75.4 

24.6 

1.060 

1.012 

1.049 

148.4 

155.3 


84.0 

16.0 

1.018 

0.930 

1.012 

147.4 

149.1 


It  can  easily  be  noticed  that  the  method  of  In<3ex  No  o 
and  of  index  No  7  may  give  different  results.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  follow  mostly  from  the  difference  in  the  method 
of  estimating  the  share  of  continuous  operation  in  toe 
process  of  production.  The  problem  of  the  share 
tinuous  operation  therefore  constitutes  a  basic  question  in 
the  problems  of  balancing  monthly  Indices  of  production. 

The  share  of  continuous  operation,  defined  on 
of  data  of  the  working  time,  calculated  by  any  inethod,  does 
not  of  course  correspond  to  the  real  ratio  of  the  value  of 
production  produced  in  continuous  operation  to  the  total 
value  of  production,  because  the  ratio  of  the  value 
production  to  production  time  is  greatly  ^a^mg  in  indi¬ 
vidual  branches  of  industry,  ¥e  would  commit  a  lesser  mis¬ 
take  if  we  determined  the  share  of  continuous  operation 
separately  for  each  branch  of  industry  and  if  we  introduced 
a  general  balanced  index  of  total  production  as  an  average 
index,  weighted  by  the  share  of  the  given  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  in  the  total  value  of  production. 

The  layout  of  a  collective  working  table  for  this  kind 
of  calculation  can  be  suggested  as  given  in  Table  5. 
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Branches  of  Industry  January.  .  Pebrua^,et'c. 

a=  value  in  tnllllonb  Avet^age  Weighted  Value  of  —  [same  head- 
2lotys  1  Balancing  Coef*^  -Produot^^^^^  ings  as  for 

b^inde::,  average  mo-  ficl^nt  Re&l  Balanced  January] 

'  nth  of  1Q55-Ib01  ,  _ ;  'V  ■  — 

Total  socialiaed  in-  ■  .  V  ,  1 

dustry  a  .  -  . 

.  ,  b  ,  .  ;  , . _  . 

Production  of  .elecv 

trie '.and  thermal'  '  ,, 

pov/er'  b 

'  ■ ;  ;  '■'  b., ,  ^  - 

Fuels '.and  coke^iChe-  V'  V  .11  ^ 

mlcal’'ihdustry  ''  '  a 


BefS>3^‘s  preparing  this  table,  it  is  of  cburlf  .  necessary 
to  calculate, : separately. for:  each  branch,'  the  share  of  con¬ 
tinuous  bparation  (in  ' accordance  with  the  .formula  given 
above),  ahd .  then  tof'|#rive  : the  average  balahoing  coef fir 
ciants.  After  the  niebssbry  studies  it  will  be  possible 
toiassume  in  certain'|ht?hQhes  a  constant  share  of 'con¬ 
tinuous  operation-  a^dsin  others  a  variable  share  according 
to  season.  'In  this  ,it  would  be  possible  to  speed  up 
and  simplify  the  cal'p||atiohSf 

Ihe'  difficulty  of  f determining  the  share  of  conttoous 
operation  according  tp5 t^®  branch  of  industry  consists  in 
the  lack  of  proper  reClrds  in  the  branch  division,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  possibility  of  estimating  this  share  on 
the  basis  of  current  eijjployment  records  of  unions  or  mini- 
stires, 

It  should  be  realized  that  an  exact  balancing  of  monthly 
indices  on  the  GUS  level  is  Impossible.  For  example,  it  is 
in  practice  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  in¬ 
terruptions,  fluctuations  in  the  scope  of  shifts,  etc,, 
which  does  not  mean  that  the  indices  should  not  be  balanced. 
Although,  after  analyzing  the  problem  of  choice  of  the  pro¬ 
per  method  of  balancing  the  monthly  index  of  industrial 
production,  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  use  the  simplest 
method,  nevertheless  it  seems  necessary  to  agree  that  ba¬ 
lanced  indices  should  in  any  case  be  prepared  and  published 
according  to  branches  of  industry. 
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In  conclusion^  I  would  like  to  ppiht  out  "bhe  desirabi— 
litv  of  calculations  balanced  monthly  indices  of  production, 
not  only  on  the  central  level  in  GUS  but  also  in 
ses,  unions,  ministries,  and  statistical  departments  of  the 
presidia  of  people’s  councils— that  is>  in  all  institutions 
which  analyze  the  productive  activity  or  prepare  statisti¬ 
cal  publications  in  this  field* 

As  concerns  enterprises,  the  dSlculatlon  of  a  balanced 
index  of  jproductlon  may  involve  several  difficulties,  al¬ 
though  an  enterprise  having  at  its  disposal  exact  records 
of  working  time  is  undoubtedly  in  a  favorable  position. 

The  difficulties  result  from  the  fact  that  usually  not  all 
branches  use  continuous  operation,  and  changes  periodically 
take  place  in  this  respect.  In  addition,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  process  of  the  same  products  there  are  often  production 
operations  executed  in  continuous  and  noncontinuous  opera*** 
tion*  The  ratio  of  the  time  of  continuous  production^ to 
the  total  time  of  production  msny  not  reflect  the  ratio  of 
the  value  produced  in  continuous  operation  to  the  total^ 
value  of  production,  especially  since  we  analyze  here  the 
value  of  gross  production— that  is,  including  material 
costs--and  not  the  value  of  net  production.  Hence  it  seems 
that  the  problem  of  methods  of .balancing  indices  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  enterprises  deserves  a  separate,  detailed,  and 
branch  treatment,  because  for  the  purposes  of  the  analysis 
of  the  activities  of  the  enterprise,  the  indices  must  be 
calculated  in  a  more  precise  way  and  the  methods  of  estimate 
used  on  higher  levels  should  rather  not  be  recommended  for 
enteiprises. 
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POLAND 


Buildings  and  Real  Estate  In  the  G^nerai,,::Cen^. 

[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  _Pranciszelc 
Krol  In  Wladotnoscl  Statystyczne,  Vol  IV,^Na  4, 
July/August  1959>  Warsaw,  pages  12-lojCS0:3o37-N/cJ 

The  taking  of  a  census  of  housing  together  with  a  gene¬ 
ral  population  census  is  a  rather  widespread  phenomenon  in 
international  practice,  but  questions  on  buildings . a je 
included  in  the  general  population  census _ forms  iu  only  a 
few  countries.  The  collection  of  information  on  housing 
quarters  together  with  the  population  census  is  facilitate 
by  the  fact  that  f^i?;  organizational  and  technical  reasons 
the  apartment  census  sheet  is  often  used.  On  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  there  is  a  possibility  of  asking  questions  concer¬ 
ning  the  apartment;,  .its  size,  location, 

Such  questions  lllus|:rate  the  housing  option 

tions,  and  housing  heeds  of  the.  population, 
of  information  about'buildings  does  not  enjoy  similar  o 
ganlzational  conditions  facilitating  the  taking 
susi;  on  the  contrary,  it  constitutes  an 

But  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  in^the^^ 

nal  economy  and  in  view  of  the  impossibility 
information  on  buildings  in  another  way,  all  our  general 
censuses  also  coyere^Kthe  building  problems. 

At  the  present  moment,  on  the  basis  of  a  Resolution  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  (Rada  Ministrow)  of  5  January  1959 
(Monitor  Polski,  No  5, 'Item  24),  there  is  under  Preparation 
agiH^fiTli^ntory  which  will  Include  capital  assets  (and 

buildings)  possessed  by  state  enterprises  units 

principles  of  economic  accounting  and  by  cooperative^units. 
The  Ministry  of  Corafcunal  Economy  (Mlnisterstwo  Gospodarki 
Komunalnel)  provides  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  tne 
inventory  to  the  remaining  buildings.  A  full  Inventory  of 
all  housing  buildings:  would  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
more  detailed  and  precise  statistics  on  buildingsi  inej 
the  population  censuses  would  be  relieved  of  the  complica¬ 
ted  building  problems.. 

Nevertheless,  Resolution  No  425/53  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  8  November'  1953,  concerning  preparatory  work 
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for  the  i960  General  Census,  {)laces  oh  the  Main  Statisti¬ 
cal  Bureau  (Glowny  lirzad  Ctatystyczny)  the  duty  of  conduc¬ 
ting  a  imiversal' census  of  the  population,  apartments,  buil¬ 
dings,  and  fartns  l.n' December  i960.  At  the  present  moment 
the  detailed  scdpe'  of  the  census,  as  a  discussion  draft,  was 
prepared  by  the  "Census  Bureau  (Biuro  Spisowe)  created  at 
the  Main  Statistical  Bureau,  The  draft  will  be  discussed 
during  meetings  of  the  Programming  Census  Commission  (Pro- 
gramowa  Komis Ja  Sjsisowa)  and,  as  a  result  of  discussion, 
may  be  subject  to  changes.  Inspite  of  this,  we  consider 
that  it  will  be  sueful  to  acquaint  interested  persons  and 
institutions  with  the  building  problems  in  the  form  in 
v/hich  they  will  be  presented  by  the  Census  Bureau  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Programming  Census  Commission, 


Definitions  of  a  Building 


First  of  all,  we  must  deal  with, the  concept  of  a  building 
and  discuss  the  meaning  which  was  given  to  this  term  in  the 
Intended  census .  The  census  instruction  does  not  define  the 
word  "building”  and  leaves  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
the  census  commissioner,  but  it  defines  theidea  of  separate¬ 
ness  of  a  building. 

The  most  natural  way  of  determining  the  separateness  of 
a  building  would  be  to  use  the  criterion  of  technical  sepa¬ 
rateness  (just  as  we  use  the  constructional  criterion  of 
separateness  Of  an  apartment) .  With  such  a  treatment,  not 
only  detached  buildings  (separated  from  each  other  by  free 
space)  would  be  considered  as  separate  buildings  in  any  real 
estate  area  but,  in  the  case  of  attached  buildings,  buil¬ 
dings  divided  by  a  wall  without  opening  from  foundation  to 
roof.  Such  a  definition  permits  us  to  see  the  buildings 
in  their  natural  division  into  units  each  constituting  a 
separate  construction  whole,  and  the  definition  seems ^sim¬ 
ple  and  understandable,  but  in  practical  application  it 
presents  considerable  difficulties.  The  difficulties  con¬ 
sist  in  the  necessity  of  Investigating  the  construction  of 
buildings;  this  requires  some  technical  information  which 
naturally  cannot  be  possessed  by  the  large  number  of  census 
takers.  Obtaining  information  on  the  existence  and  location 
of  a  dividing  wall  is  often  difficult  and  requires  expert 
examination  to  see  whether  on  any  floor,  in  the  cellar,  or 
attic,  there  is  no  opening  in  the  wall.  The  census  taker 
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deceiTi^ed  by  the  external  appearance  of  ^he  hp^se,  can  easily 
make  errors  in  dividing  a  building  complex  Into  several 

separate  buildings  (e.g.,  •f-hf* 

despite  the  fact  that  Interconnectiohs  may  exist  between  the 
apartments  on  some  floor.  Conversely,  a;  row  .house  built  ■ 
under  the  same  roof  may  be  considered  by  the  census  taker  a 
one  building,  though  it  may  be  divided  into  separate  con¬ 
structions  by  dividing  walls...  Although  in  the  193VconsuB 
the  accepted  definition. of  a  eepargte  building  was_ based  on 
the  construction  whole,  :thpre.  are  aerious  <3oubts  about 
whether  it  cah  uniformly  and-  properly  be  ’'2®  . 

cnesuS  commissioners  J  itrcan' easily 

difficulties  of  applying  this  definition  could  in  many  cases 
result  in  errors  in  the  census  material. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  draft  for  the  190O  census, ^as  in 
the  1950  census,  an  abridged  definition  of  the  separateness 
of  a  building  was  accepted  in "the  following  formulation: 

“Any  detached  building— that  is,  separated  from  other  buil¬ 
dings  by  free  space— is  to  be  considered  ®  ®®P®2®^®  . 

building  in  the  area  of  any  given  property.  Buildings  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other  are  to'  be  treated  aS  separate  only  if 
they  differ  in  wall  material.  Thus,  if  in, the  auea  of  any 
given  real  estate  there  are  attached  buildings  with 
same  wall  material,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  °’^® 
even  if  they  possess  a  different  nui&er  of  floors  C different 
heights)  or  were  built  at  different  times* 

As  is  evident  from  the  above  deflnl'tion,  in  the  pa Se  Of 
buildings  attached  to  each  other,  the  [criterion  of J  Con¬ 
struction  whole— difficult  to  estimate— was  given  up,  and 
the  criterion  of  identical  wall  material  construction— 
easier  for  the  census  taker— was  accepted.  Thus,  if  a  com¬ 
plex  of  buildings  in  the  area  of^a  piece  of  property  le.g., 
front,  back,  and  side  buildings)  is  built  of  ^ 

terial,  it  will  be  treated  as  one  and  not  several  buildings, 
despite  the  fat  that  it  may  consist  of  separate  construc¬ 
tion  wholes.  Only  when  the  adjoining  building  was_const- 
ructed  of  a  different  material — for  example,  a  wooden  buil¬ 
ding  adjoins  a  brick  one— will  it  be  pounted  as  a  separate 

building. 

In  the  field  the  pensus  taker  will  often  encounter  in¬ 
stances  where  adjoining,  buildings  with  ^1^®^®®“® 
rial  will  be  of  different  height  (different  number, or  floors) 
which  is  often  the  case  with  front  and  back  houses.  10  . 

achieve  uniform  treatment  of  such  buildings  by  census  rakers. 
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it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  definition  by  explaining 
that  different  height  does  hot  determine  the  separateness 
of  the  building  and  that  if  it  is  built  of  the  saihe  whll  , 
material  it  is  to  be  considered  as  one  building.  However, 
instances  may  occur  when  the  census  takers  oh  hiS  own  jud¬ 
gment,  will  determine  the  Separatehess  of  buildings  on  the 
basis  of  theii*  clearly  different  external  characteristics — 
for  example,  adjoining  a  multi-story,  masonry  building  is  a 
single-level  masonry  building,  or  a  housing  building  ad¬ 
joins  an  inhabited  factory  building  with  the  same  wall 
material  but  cleai’ly  a  different  construction  and  for  a 
completely  different  purpose.  It  is  proper  that  such  buil¬ 
dings  should  be  recorded  separately.  Since,  however,  there 
x^ill  be  comparatively  few  such  cases,  they  were  not  discus¬ 
sed  in  the  instructions  for  the  cnesus  takers  because  the 
definition  of  the  separateness  of  the  building  would  lose 
much  of  its  clarity  and  thus  could  result  in  inaccuracy  of 
information  on  standard  buildings.  Discussion  of  such  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  is  reserved  for  Instructions  for  senior 
(regional)  census  takers. 

Apart  from  the  criterion  of  the  construction  of  walls, 
which  determines  the  separateness  of  buildings  if  they  are 
attached  to  each  other,  in  the  new  system  of  block  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  settlements  a  different  influence 
will  be  exerted  by  the  different  practice  of  giving  order, 
(militia)  numbers  to  real  estate.  The  problem  is  that  row 
buildings  in  such  settlements — that  is,  buildings  built 
under  a  common  roof  and  having  several  staircases — some¬ 
times  have  one  common  house  number  and  sometimes  the  indi¬ 
vidual  staircase  entrances  bear  separate  numbers,  ,  Thus,  in 
the  first  case  a  row  building  will  be  considered  as  one 
building  and  in  the  second  case  it  will  be  treated  as  se¬ 
veral  buildings — that  is,  according  to  the  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  real  estate  units  into  which  it  was  divided  by  gran¬ 
ting  separate  house  numbers  to  individual  entrances  (stair¬ 
cases). 

In  discussing  the  two  methods  of  determining  the  separa¬ 
teness  of  buildings  the  criterion  of  ‘‘construction  whole" 
anc  the  criterion  of  "different  material  of  wall  construc¬ 
tion,"  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  differences  [there 
will  be]  in  the  number  of  houses  recorded  and  in  what  cases 
one  or  the  other  basis  of  defining  a  building  will  be  used. 
The  use  of  one  or  the  other  criterion  of  separateness  of  a 
building  will  have  no  influence  in  the  case  of  small  buil¬ 
dings  because  they  have  no  dividing  wall  and  are  constructed 
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of  one  type  of  wall  material  *  This  will  apply  particularly 
to  rural  buildings,  one-family  buildings^  and  villa-type 
buildings  in  towns.  •  The  number  of  buildings  obtained  with 
this  or  the  other  assumption  will  be  the  same* 

In  two-family  houses  also,  both  criteria  will  basically 
give  the  same  results.  Although  such  buildings  have  a  di¬ 
viding:  wall  and  constitute  two  separate  construction  wholes, 
they  usually  belong  to  different  owners^  most  often  they  are 

built  along  a  street  line  and  have  separate  entrances.  , . 

(Usually  they  have  different  house  numbers.)  Although  they 
are  built  of  the  same  wall  material  and  even  architecturally 
consistute  one  whole,  they  will  be  treated  as  two  separate 
buildings  because  they  belong  to  two  different  pieces  of 
property. 

Neither  shall  we  obtain  major  differences  in  the  results 
in  the  case  of  multistory  tenant  buildings  with  several 
tenants.  Usually  they  have  no  dividing  wall,  so  that  in 
both  cases  they  would  be  counted  as  one  building'*. 

The  differences  emerge  only  in  the  case  of  large  urban 
type  buildings  with  attached  front  and  back  houses,  and  in 
the  case  of  block  construction  of. housing  settlements.  Here 
particularly,  considerable  differences  Will  occur.  Several 
separate  building  wholes  will  be  counted  as  one  building 
because  the  projects  were  built  of  the  same  wall  material. 

The  differences  in  the  number  of  buildings  resulting  from 
the  application  of  different  criteria  of  separateness  have 
to  be  borne  inmind  when  making  comparisons  based  on  two. 
diffei’ent  principles  [sic].  The  number  of  small  buildings, 
containing  a  few  apartments  will  be  basically  the  same  in 
both  cases,  but  large  buildings  with  scores -of  apartments, 
counted  as  one  building  using  the  criterion  of  wall  mate¬ 
rial,  would  be  divided  into  several  smaller  buildings  con-^ 
stitutlng  separate  construction  wholes.  It  can  be  expected; 
that  this  division  would  not  materially  Increase  the  number 
of  small  buildings  but  would  be  mostly  limited  to  increa¬ 
sing  the  number  of  buildings  with  ten  or  more  apartments. 

The  draft  of  the  definition  of  a  building  in  the  i960 
census,  as  in  1950,  based  on  the  wall  const3:nActlon  mate-  , 
rial  and  not  on  the  construction  whole, . creates  a  certain 
artificial  census  unit.  However,  it  has  an  economic  and 
social  justification: 
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a)  It  permits  thS  Reparation  of  small  housing  buildings 
having  only  one  room. 

b)  It  makes  it  possible  to  study  small,  one-  or  twb- 
family  houses  in  which  housing  conditions  differ  conside¬ 
rably  from  conditions  in  large  city  dwellings, 

c)  It  facilitates  a  division  of  actual  buildings  or  a 
complex  of  homogeneous  buildings  and  their  housing  resour¬ 
ces  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wall  construction  mate¬ 
rial — that  is,  a  criterion  determining  the  durability  and 
fire  resistance  of  buildings. 

d)  Finally,  it  permits  a  study  of  population  distribu¬ 
tion  in  buildings  with  various  wall  materials,  which  has 
some  bearing  on  living  standards. 


The  Main  Purpose  of  Buildings 


It  should  be  stressed  that  the  census  will  include  only 
inhabited  buildings— that  is,  buildings  in  which  at  least 
one  person  lives  or  occupies  for  living  purposes  during  the 
census.  It  follows  from  this  that  factory,  commercial, 
office,  educational,  cultural,  and  other  buildings  are  not 
subject  to  the  census  if  no  one  lives  in  them. 

Among  the  inhabited  buildings,  of  special  interest  in 
determining  the  characteristics  of  housing  conditions  is  the 
group  of  buildings  whose  main  purpose  is  housing.  For 
this  reason,  the  1950  census  contained  a  simple  question: 

"Is  the  building  primarily  for  housing?  Enter  yes  or  no. 

At  present  we  suggest  that  the  scope  of  this  information 
be  widened  by  introducing  an  additional  question  on  the 
form:  "If  the  building  is  primarily  not  for  housing  (but 
still  inhabited),  enter  in  addition  its  type  (e,g,.  factory, 
office,  school,  student  hostel,  hospital,  or  other).  Such 
a  formulation  of  the  question  does  not  have  the  objective 
of  classifiylng  nonhousing  buildings  according^ to  their  pur¬ 
pose  (if  only  because  we  do  not  record  uninhabited  nonhou¬ 
sing  buildings)  but  is  to  serve  as  a  control  question.  In 
1950,  the  brief  negative  answer  of  the  accountant  to  this 
question,  without  an  additional  entry  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  building  often  created  doubts.  If  the  census  taker 
defined  the  building  as  nonhousing  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
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corded  a  few  apartments  lii  it,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  other  entries  bn  the  form  whether 
the  main  purpose  of  the  building  was  properly  recorded  by 
the  census  taker.  The  inclusion  of  additional  information 
on  the  purpose  Of  the  building  will  also  make  it  possible  to 
eliminate  inhabited  OUt-bulldings,  like  an  Inhabited  cow 
shed,  stable,  garage,  etc.  This  will  facilitate  a  more 
complete  study  of  temporarily  inhabited  quarters,  which  is 
an  interesting  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  evalua¬ 
tion  of  housing  needs. 


As  was  stressed,  the  main  purpose  of  the  question  conce¬ 
rning  the  purpose  of  the  building  is  to  identify  buildings 
whose  main  purpose  is  housing.  Housing  buildings  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  detailed  study  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the, material  of  wall  construction  and  roof  covering,  number 
of  floors,  apartments,  rooms,  and  Inhabitants,  and  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  utilities s  water  supply, 
sewers,  electricity,  gas,  and  central  heating. 

Vfe  will  consider  as  primarily  a  housing  building  a  buil¬ 
ding  of  which  all  or  at  least  half  is  used  for  ordinary 
apai’tments  and  the  remaining  part  for  other  purposes  (e,g. 
for  school,  office,  factory,  stores,  etc.).  It  follows 
from,  such  a  treatment  that  for  the  classification  of  a 
building  as  a  housing  building  both  criteria  are  necessary- 
purpose  and  use.  Thus,  if  a  building  designed  for  ordinary 
apartments  has  been  used  as  a  school,  offices,  etc,,  it 
will  be  classified  as  a  nonhousing  building  even  if  a  smal-' 
ler  part  of  it,  in  accordance  with  its  purpose,  is  used 
for  ordinary  apartments  (e.g,,  the  apartment  of  the  school 
director,  etc.). 

The  determination  of  the  primary  purpose  of  the  building 
in  case  of  mixed. use  will  often  create  certain  difficulties  ■ 
for  the  accountants.  Doubts  will  be  created  when  more  or 
less  half  of  a  building  is  used  for  ordinary  housing  and 
the  other  half  for  other  purposes.  In  such  a  case  the  cen¬ 
sus  provides  for  the  primacy  of  housing  buildings,  instruc¬ 
ting  the  commissioners  that  "if  it  is  difficult  to  detei’- 
mine  whether  in  fact  the  part  used  for  apartments  consti¬ 
tutes  at  least  a  half  of  the  building,  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  housing  building,** 

A  certain  departure  from  the  principle  of  the  existence 
of  both  criteria — purpose  and  use — in  determining  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  building,  was  introduced  with  regard  to  housing 
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buildings  already  partly  occupied  and  still  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Such  buildings  are  classfled  solely  according  to 
purpose — that  is,  as  housing  buildings— even  if  during  the 
census  the  building  were  used  for  housing  only  in  a  negli¬ 
gible  degree  (e.g,,  only  the  construction  caretaker  lived 
in  it) , 

In  the  reconstruction  of  war  destroyed  villages,  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  satisfy  the  immediate  needs  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  the  “mixed"  buildings  were  often  constructed, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  this  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  used  normally  in  peasant  farm  buildings.  In  such 
buildings,  under  a  common  roof,  one  part  is  an  ordinary 
living  quarter  and  the  other  has  space  for  a  cow  shed,  barn, 
etc.  In  1950  instances  were  detected  of  treatment  of  such 
housing-farm  buildings  by  the  census  taker  as  temporarily 
inhabited  buildings,  which  was  contrary  to  the  census  in¬ 
tention,  This  required  the  preparation  of  additional  post¬ 
census  explanations  and  corrections.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  i960  census  instructions  it  was  explained  that  buildings 
of  this  kind  should  be  recorded  as  housing  buildings,  A 
similar  explanation  was  included  in  the  instructions  for 
housing  buildings  slated  for  demolition;  in  1950  the  census 
takers  sometimes  classified  them  as  temporary  buildings. 

The  census  of  buildings  intended  within  the  framework 
of  the  general  i960  census  the  primary  purpose  of  deepening 
the  studies  on  the  housing  conditions  of  that  part  of  the 
population  which  lives  in  housing  buildings  and  will  serve 
for  a  more  thorough  charaterizatlon  of  the  housing  resources 
in  those  buildings. 

As  concerns  the  number  of  people  living  in  collective 
households  (student  houses  and  hostels,  dormitories,  hotels, 
social  service  houses,  etc.)  and  those  living  in  tempora¬ 
rily  inhabited  quarters  (inhabited  stables,  cow  sheds,  cel¬ 
lars.  ruins,  traveling  carts,  railroad  cars,  ships,  barges, 
etc.),  they  will  be  counted  mostly  in  the  census  of  apart¬ 
ments,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  general  census.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  1960  census  draft,  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  describing  the  building  from  the  point  of  view  of 
wall  construction  material,  roof  covering,  floors,  and  uti¬ 
lities  are  planned  only  with  regard  to  buildings  primarily 
used  for  housing. 
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Wall  Material  and  Roof  Covering 


^  One  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  buildlrig  from  the 
point  of  view  of  durability-  and  fire  resistanpe '  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  the  walls  and'  roof  are  made ^  at  the  same  tine 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  dwellings  and  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  the  population  living  in  brick,  wooden, 
clay,  etct,  houses. 

The.  question  concerning  the  wall  material  was  Included 
on  the  i960  census  form  as  follows:  "Material  of  wall  con¬ 
struction,  such  as  reinforced  concrete,  concrete,  brick, 
stone,  Prussian  masonry,  lumber,  clay,  straw,  _ 

check  one,"  The  question  on  roofing  is  similar:  Material 
of  roofing,  such  as  metal  plate,  tile,  tarpaper,  shingles, 
straw,  ,  or, other,  check  one."  The  questions  require  the  _ 
census  taker  to  enters the  name  of  the  material  of  which 
walls  or  roof  covering  are  made.  The  determination  of 
type  of  wall  or  roofing  material  often  requires  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  an  expert,  which  the  census  taker  will  hot  pos¬ 
sess,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  determine  on  the 
basis  of  external  appearance  if  the  walls  are  plastered. 

For  this  reason,  census  takers  are  advised  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  from  the  owner  of  the  building,  manager,  or  ten¬ 
ants  .  The  answers  of  census  takers  can  be  controlled  by 
comparing  them  with  answers  to  other  questions  on  the  form 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent— for  example,  by  correlation 
of  the  construction  material  with  the  number  of  floors. 

Information  obtained  inlt:950  oh  the  wall  material  raised 
considerable  doubts,  and  for  this  reason  the  result  tables 
were  divided  buildings  only  into  fireproof  ones,  specifying 
type  of  masonry,  and  not  fireproof,  specifying  type  of  lum¬ 
ber.  Among  other  things,  doubts  arose  in  the  case  of  ans¬ 
wers  concerning  reinforced  concrete  buildings  (sometimes 
reinforced  concrete  was  entered,  in  the  case  of  single  story 
buildings),  and  in  processing  the  material,  difficulties  aro 
se  as  a  result  of  listing  two  different  materials  and  thus 
prevented  proper  classification. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  detailed  information  on  the  wall 
material,  the  rules  were  made  correspondingly  more  rigid 
than. in  1950  and  the  scope  of  examples  on  the  census  fb^m 
was  increased.  In  the  "Instructions  for  census  takers  it 
was  clearly  stressed  that  where  two  kinds  of  materials  are 
used  only  one— the  predominating  wall  material— is,  to  be 
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entered,  with  the  exception  of  a  special  tjrpe  of  construc¬ 
tion  called  "Prussian  masonry,"  In  the  examples  listed  at 
the  head  of  the  table  on  the  census  form,  apart  from  "re¬ 
inforced  concrete,"  "concrete"  was  listed,  and  the  term 
"masonry"  was  replaced  by  two  examples;  "brick"  and  "stone," 
Despite  these  changes  and  additional  explanations  in  the 
instructions,  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  I9S0  census 
will  provide  enough  detailed  information  to  permit  a  more 
complete  classification  of  buildings  according  to  wall  ma¬ 
terial  than  in  1950. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  doubts  arise  as  to  whether 
the  request  that  the  census  taker  enter  the  exact  name  of 
the  material  is  a  practical  one.  Perhaps  better  results 
would  be  achieved  by  authorizing  the  census  takers  to  enter 
strictly  defined  classification  groups,  explaining  in  the 
instructions  what  kinds  of  materials  should  be  classified 
in  the  individual  groups.  This  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  use  of  symbols  and  would  avoid  the  difficulties  some¬ 
times  resulting  from  the  use  by  commissioners  of  local 
names  of  material.  The  problem  of  the  formulation  of  the 
question  on  wall  material  should  be  discussed  by  the  Pro¬ 
gramming  Census  Commission, 

The  question  on  the  roofing  material  is  comparatively 
easier.  In  general,  the  entries  of  census  takers  created 
no  major  doubts  in  1950. 


The  Number  of  Floors 


The  number  of  floors  is  one  of  the  Indices  that  determi¬ 
nes  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  type  of  construction. 
This  study  is  interesting,  particularly  in  areas  where  the 
type  of  construction  is  varied.  For  this  reason  in  the 
draft  for  the  i960  census  this  question  was  dropped  for  the 
rural  areas,  and  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  was  restricted 
to  towns  and  settlements  only. 

The  number  of  floors  also  plays  an  indirect  part  as  a  . 
control  question  facilitating  in  certain  cases  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  correctness  of  the  answer  on  wall  construc¬ 
tion  material.  We  calculate  the  number  of  floors  in  a 
building  according  to  the  number  of  levels  above  the  street 
level,  not  counting  the  street  level  and  attics,  garrets. 
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etc.  The  street  level  Is  the  first  one  whose  windows  are,  ; 
above  ground  level  (street).  In. buildings  with  basetnents/,  . 
the  street  level  will  be  the  first  level  located  over  the  , 
basements.  In  case  the  individual  parts  of  a  building  have 
various  numbers  of  floors,  the  greater  number  is  taken  into 
account* 


f  , 

Installations 


As  in  1950,  the  i960  census  form  contains  a  question 
about  facilities  for  water  supply,  sewers,  electricity,  gas 
and  central  heating,  ,  However,  in  comparison  with  195P  the 
i960  draft  shows  considerable,  differences: 

1).  Instead  of  examining  the  installations  of  the  property, 
it  is  planned  to  examine  the  facilities  of  buildings  (as  in 
1931).. 

’  2)  In  communes  it  is  planned  to  ask  about  installation 
in  the  building  for  potable  water  (well  or  water  supply)  and 
electricity.  Ignoring  the  question  about  sewers,  gas,  and 
central  heating. 

The  study  of  the  building’s  facilities  instead  of  the 
installation  on  the  property  gives  a  greater  guarantee  of 
obtaining  more  detailed  information,  primarily  about  local 
facilities.  With  a  question  about  installations  existing 
on  the  area  of  the  property  (in  the  1950  census),  census 
commissioners  often  Included  in  local  sewer  system  or  local 
water  supply  quite  primitive  facilities  in  the  form  of 
back  year  toilets  and  manual  pumps.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  question  concerning  installations  inside  the  buil¬ 
ding  will  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  erroneous  evaluation, 
though  in  this  case  too  it  will  not  be  possible  to  eliminate 
completely  incorrect  answers  distorting  the  picture)  for 
example  the  classification  of  a  sink  inside  the  building  [as 
connected  with  a]  local  sewer  system  despite  the  fact  that 
the  water  is  conducted  to  an  open  gutter.  For  the  census 
taker  the  recording  of  such  a  building  as  not  possessing  a  , 
local  sewer  system  often  seems  unjustifiable,  since  the 
apartment  recorded  by  him  possesses  a  sink. 

The  census  provides  for  the  division  of  installations  into 
local  and  network  ones  only  in  the  case  of  water  supply  and 
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sew©rs.  In  3ll  types  of  instsllations^  the  principle  is  in 
force  that  only  buildings  which  possess  installations  in 
any  apartment  or  nonhousing  premises,  or  only  on  the  corridor, 
staircase,  lobby,  or  cellar  are  to  be  considered  as  equipped 
with  installations.  Buildings  not  possessing  inside  instal¬ 
lations  will  be  classified  as  buildings  without  installations 
even  if  the  instllations  are  located  on  the  external  wall 
of  the  building  with  access  only  from  the  back  yard. 

This  reservation  has  first  of  all  the  objective  of  eli¬ 
minating  from  census  material  erroneous  information  about 
local  sewers.  Without  these  provision,  it  would  be  possible 
to  classify  among  buildings  equipped  with  installations  a 
large  number  of  buildings  'to  which  are  attached  primitively 
equipped  toilets,  often  built  of  the  same  wall  material  and 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  the  building, 
constituting  one  building.  There  may  be  instances  where 
the  toilet  located  on  the  external  wall  will  even  be  connec¬ 
ted  vjlth  the  sewer  network,  but  even  then  the  building  will 
be  considered  as  without  sewer  installations.  It  seems  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  characteristics  of  housing 
conditions  the  problem  of  access  to  installations  is  more 
essential  than  the  fact  of  connection  with  the  sewer  system. 
Not  only  a  building  equipped  with  toilets  but  also  a  buil¬ 
ding  which  does  not  possess  a  toilet  but  has  an  installation 
for  the  removal  of  used  water  (e.g,,  sink,  bathroom,  basin) 
in  pipes  to  the  sewer  network  or  to  a  cesspool  located  on 
the  property  will  be  considered  as  buildings  with  sewer  in¬ 
stallations,  The  definition  of  a  sewer  network  (general  or 
local)  does  not  dlfferentiata  between  sewers  into  which  only 
rainv/ater  flovfs  and  sewers  adapted  for  the  removal  of  feces 
and  other  solid  household  and  industrial  refuse  outside  the 
town  limits. 

A  building  receiving  light  coke  gas,  natural,  or  other  gas 
brought  to  the  building  in  a  network  of  pipes  from  the  city, 
factory,  or  other  gas  works  is  considered  as  a  building  equi¬ 
pped  with  gas  installation.  However,  a  building  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  equipped  with  gas  installation  if  the  apartments 
used  bottled  gas.  Central  heating  in  a  building  is  examined 
without  specifying  the  type  and  source  of  heat.  Steam  and 
water  installations,  rib  and  celling  ones,  remote  controlled, 
coming  from  cellar  boilers,  or  floor  fi^es  will  all  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  discussed  installations  will  be  listed  only  if  theyare 
operative  or  if  they  are  temporarily  in  operative  for  not 
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longer  than  a  year.  Brief  Interruptions  caused  by  repairs  - 
of  the  network,  or  for  other  reasons  will  not  prevent  the 
classificatiOn.pf  the  building  aO  possessing  the  given  in¬ 
stallation,  but  buildings  in  which  the  installation  is  per¬ 
manently  inoperative  (e.g.,  as  a  result  of  destruction  of 
gas  works,  even  if  the  buildings  had  gas  installation)  will 
not  be  counted  here. 

The  census  of  apartments,  also  carried  out  within  the 
framework  of  the  general  census,  will  supply  us  with  infor¬ 
mation  On  the  population  and  number  Of  apartments  in  which 
the  installations  are  inside  the  apartment.  However,  the 
census  of  buildings  will  supplement  this  Information, 
supplying  data  about  the  whole  population  and  all  apartments 
regardless  of  whether  the  installation  is  within  the  apart¬ 
ment,  in  the  corridor,  staircase,  or  lobby  of  the  building. 
This  will  facilitate  deeper  studies  of  housing  conditions 
of  the  population. 

Only  in  towns  and  settlements  will  the  equipment  of 
housing  buildings  with  sewers,  electrlclty>  gas,  and  central 
heating  be  studied.  In  the  rural  areas  only  the  degree  of 
electrification  is  to  be  studied  and  it  is  planned  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  state  of  supplies  of  potable  water.  In  view  of 
the  rare  instances  of  piped  water  supplies  in  the  rural 
areas,  it  is  Intended  to  ask  a  question  concerning  the  exi¬ 
stence  in  the  area  of  the  property  of  a  well  with  potable 
water  or  of  network  of  water  pipes,  orof  local  ones  if  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  building. 


Year  of  Construction 


The  draft  1950  census  does  not  contain  the  question  that 
was  in  the  1950  census  concerning  the  year  of  construction  of 
the  building.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  information  on  the  age 
of  the  building  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  hou¬ 
sing  resources  but  obtaining  data  on  the  year  of  construc¬ 
tion,  even  in  broad  age  groups,  gives  rise  to  serious  diffi¬ 
culties,  The  first  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  in  towns 
often  neither  the  managers  nor  the  owners  know  the  year  of 
constniction  and  can  even  approximately  define  the  age  of  the 
building  (in  1950  the  question  on  the  age  of  the  building 
was  often  ignored).  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Western 
Territoi’les,  where  in  1950  about  4  percent  of  the  buildings 
in  the  towns  had  undetermined  ages.  Information  obtained 
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from  new  tenants  cannot  always  be  fully  trustworthy.  In 
addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  buildings  are  subjeet 
to  numerous  changes:  reconstruction,  su{)erstructure,  addi** 
tional  construction,  complete  reconstruction,  or  capital 
repairs.  The  scope  of  these  changes  differs,  and  so  it 
would  often  be  necessary  to  consider  as  the  year  or  constru¬ 
ction  not  the  year  of  original  construction  but  the  year  of 
reconstruction.  There  is  no  possibility  of  giving  the  census 
taker  objective  instructions  on  this  matter  so  as  to  exclude 
a  subjective  and  honuniform  approach  that  would  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions  (this  applies  particularly  to  towns 
considerably  affected  by  the  hostilities) . 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  determination  of  the  age 
of  the  -building  alone  does  not  give  sufficient  information 
on  the  age  of  housing  resources  because  of  the  great  diffe¬ 
rences  in  the  sizes  of  buildings.  Thus, it  would  be  necessary 
to  study  the  number  of  rooms  in  connection  with  the  age  of 
the  buildings.  Such  a  periodic  study  can,  however,  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  with  regard  to  buildings  newly  built  or  comple¬ 
tely  reconstructed.  For  buildings  partly  reconstructed  or 
having  superstructures  or  additional  constructions,  etc., 
such  a  study  would  give  a  false  picture  because  the  rooms 
in  such  buildings  may  originate  from  different  periods. 

For  this  reason  it  is  proposed  to  give  up  the  question  on 
the  age  of  construction  of  buildings. 


Population  and  Apartments 


Apart  from  technical  properties  of  buildings,  the  census 
building  forms  will  also  contain  data  concerning  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  apartments,  and  rooms  in  these  buildings. 
This  V7ill  make  it  possible  to  characterize  housing  buildings 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  size,  and  in  connection  with 
other  characteristics  of  the  building,  such  as,  wall  constu- 
ction  material,  roofing,  and  installations,  and  will  serve  to 
deepen  the  studies  on  the  housing  conditions  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 


Ill 


Real  Estate 


it  is  planned  to  Include  In  the  census  real  estate  with 
constructions  and  inhabited  projects  which  are  not  buildings 
Included  are  cellars,  chalets,  ruins,  traveling  carts,  rail¬ 
road  cars,  ships,  etc.  In  towns  and  settlements,  these  will 
be  recorded  on  separate  census  sheets.  In  communes  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  real  estate  will  not  be  made  because  in  the 
r'ural  areas  there  are  only  few  instances  of  real  estate  on 
which  there  are  several  buildings. 

in  principle,  a  separate  real  estate  unit  with  construc¬ 
tion  means  a  lot  with  buildings  constituting  a  separate 
object  of  ownership.  The  above  legal  definition  of  real 
estate,  still  has  wide  application  to  single-family  houses 
or  houses  for  a  few  families,  but  it  loses  this  sense  in 
housing  settlements.  For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to 
recommend  that  in  new  block  constructions  every  block  (de¬ 
tached  building)  should  be  considered  as  a  separate  unit 
of  real  estate.  If  the  individual  entrances  to  this  block 
received  separate  house  (militia)  numbers,  each  part  of  this 
block  possessing  a  separate  house  number  should  be  conside¬ 
red  as  a  separate  unit  of  real  estate. 

For  the  census  of  real  estate  with  construction,  only 
one  question  was  included  in  the  form  concerning  the  admini¬ 
strator  of  the  real  estate— that  is,  the  person  or  instittu- 
tion  occupying  the  real  estate  for  his  or  its  own  use  or 
renting  it  to  other  persons,  and  in  exchange  bearing  all 
the  costs  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  real  estate 
in  an  usable  state  (maintenance  of  buildings,  repairs, 
maintenance  of  order,  etc,),  Infonnation  on  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  real  estate  units  remaining  under  the  adminis* 
tr’ation  of  people's  councils,  housing  cooperativep,  enter¬ 
prises,  or  private  owners  are  of  great  Importance  for  the 
policy  of  management  of  housing  resources. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  information  concerning 
the  equipment  of  real  estate  with  Intallations,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  data  comparable  with  that  of  the  1950  census,  it 
is  also  planned  in  the  i960  census  to  study  real  estate  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  with  installations.  Although  the  cen¬ 
sus  form  does  not  contain  a  direct  question  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  real  estate  with  installations,  we  have  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  approximate  Information  on  this  through 
the  questions  concerning  buildings.  This  data  will  not  be 
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complete  because  real  estate  with  installations  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  not  connected  with  any  of  the  census  buildings  will 
not  be  included.  The  differences  resulting  in  the  number 
of  real  estate  units  equipped,  with  installations  should  not 
be  too  big.  Local  installations  are  usually  set  up  in  the 
building.  There  will  probably  be  a  few  cases  where  the 
netv;ork  Installation  located  on  the  property  is  not  utili¬ 
zed  for  connection  with  a  housing  building. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  stress  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  apartments  and  buildings  is  particularly  valuable 
for  analyzing  the  housing  conditions  in  the  location  cross- 
section  or  for  the  purpose  of  housing  management  and  policy 
conducted  by  the  state  authorities.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  planned  tables  to  be  prepared  concerning  buildings  and 
apartments,  it  is  intended  to  list  by  name  towns  and  set¬ 
tlements  on  a  scale  permitting  the  preparation  of  these 
tables  at  the  time  scheduled  for  the  preparation  of  the 
census  results. 
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POLAND 


Measuring  Labor  Productivity 


[This  Is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Jan  Kosher 
In  Wladomoscl  Statystyczne,  Vol  IV,  No  '4>  July/ 
August  1959,  Warsaw,  pages  I6-I8:  CSO:  NYi-3637-N/d] 


The  editors  have  already  devoted  much  space  to 
the  problems  of  statistical  studies  on  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  In  articles  published  In  No  4,  1957^  Nos 
1,  2,  6,  I95S,  and  No  1,  1959 «  The  articles  were 
of  Instructive  value  to  those  Interested  In  the  pr- 
blem  of  labor  productivity.  In  view  of  the  consi¬ 
derable  Importance  of  this  problem  for  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  planned  economic  progress  In  1959-1955, 
the  editors  appeal  to  the  readers,  suggesting  that 
a  dlscusslbn  be  started  on  the  practical  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  measuring  labor  productivity 
and  that  they  send  articles  or  remarks  to  the  editors. 


After  the  Second  World  Via r  the  problem  of  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  became  one  of  the  details  of  Interest  to  economic 
scientists  because  of  the  Increased  Importance  of  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  factors  In  the  development  of  the  economy  of  all 
countries.  The  methods  of  Investigating  the  dynamics  of 
labor  productivity  (of  the  given  enterprise,  the  given 
branch  of  Industry,  or  of  Individual  countries)  and  ineter- 
branch  and  International  comparisons  In  this  field  are 
still  a  subject  of  research  and  discussion. 

Apart  from  indices  of  production,  employment.  Invest¬ 
ments,  or  consumption,  the  indices  of  labor  productivity 
are  more  and  more  often  published  and  compared,  as  measures 
characterizing  the  degree  of  economic  and  social  progress 
of  the  individual  countries.  The  importance  of  this  pro¬ 
blem  in  Poland  is  evident  from  indices  of  the  plan  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  for  1959-1955^  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  about  SOpercent  of  the  Increase  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  period  can  be  attained  through  an  increase 
in  labor  productivity. 
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However,  a  closer  analysis  of  the  indices  of  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  shows  that  this  apparently  simple  idea  is  open  to 
various  interpretations.  Even  in  countries  in  which  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  statistics  are  considerably  developed, 
like  the  USSR  or  the  USA,  tha  proper  interpretation  of  in¬ 
dices  of  labor  productivity  and  their  proper  processing 
encounter  considerable  methodological  difficulties.  We 
also  experience  these  difficulties  in  Poland,  where  the  pos¬ 
tulate  of  the  development  of  labor  productivity  statistics 
is  the  most  timely  necessity.  Requirements  in  this  field 
were  formulated  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  in  his  report  to  the 
Twelfth  Plenum  of  KC  PZPR  [Komitet  Centralny  Polsklej  Zjed- 
noczonej  Partii  Robotniczejj  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish 
United  Workers*  Party]  on  15  October  19585 

"It  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  systematic  analysis  of  la¬ 
bor  productivity  and  labor  absorption  of  products  in  simi¬ 
lar  plants  in  the  country  and  compare  the  results  with 
those  attained  in  leading  plants  abroad," 

The  realization  of  this  indispensable  postulate  will,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  encounter  serious  practical  difficulties, 
in  viev/  of  the  imperfect  statistical  methods  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  in  this  field.  The  following  remarks  have  the  purpose 
of  stressing  certain  problems  connected  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  measuring  productivity  of  labor. 


The  Idea  of  Productivity  of  Labor 


"The  productivity  of  labor,"  states  a  well  known  Soviet 
economist.  Prof  Strumllin,  "defines  the  quantity  of  the 
product--that  is,  the  usable  goods,  in  natural  units,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  worker  per  unit,  of  tirae,"l  This  quantity  is 
determined  by  several  factors,  some  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  person  of  the  ivorker  (subjective  factors),  and 
others  constitute  objective  factors,  independent  of  the  will 
and  personal  characteristics  of  the  worker.  Subjective 
factors  determining  the  individual  productivity  of  the  worker 
are,  among  other  things,  professional  skills,  intensity  of 
work,  and  nautral  physical  and  psychological  characteristics. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objective  factors  are  defined  by  the 
term  of  "productive  strength  of  labor,"  which  is  determined 
by  the  level  of  technology  of  the  enterprise,  rationality  of 
organization  of  work,  natural  resources  of  the  country  and 
its  climate,  etc. 
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It  follows  from  this  listing  alone  that  the  dynamics 
of  labor  productivity  are  influenced  by  many  factors.  In 
evaluating  the  dynamics  of  labor  productivity  or  in  Inter- 
hatiphal  comparisons  in  this  field,  stress  is  often  placed 
on  these  6r  other  factors,  often  the  management  of  the  en- 
terprisej  or  its  technical  and  engineering  personnel,  stre¬ 
sses  the  improvements  of  technology  of  production  and  of 
discipline,  and  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  work;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  workers  stress  the  importance  of 
increasing  wages  and  improving  working  conditions  as  essen¬ 
tial  for  increasing  labor  productivity.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  dynamics  of  labor  productivity  are  influenced  by 
all  the  above-listed  objective  and  subjective  factors,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  factors  constantly  intensifying 
influence  are  not  so  much  those  directly  connected  with  '^wo¬ 
rk"  as  with  scientific  progress  and  appilcatlbn  of  its  re¬ 
sults  in  industrial  production  (new  sources  of  energy, 
improvement  in  the  stocks  of  machines,  mechanization  and 
automation  of  production,  better  organization  of  work,  etc,) . 

One  of  the  basic  factors  influencing  the  productivity  of 
labor  is  the  working  time  of  the  workers.  Without  going 
into, details  in  this  extremely  complicated  problem,  it  can 
be  stated  that  the  universal  tendency  to  shorten  the  working 
time  of  workers,  which  has  been  going  on  for  about  100  years, 
results  from  the  observation  that  in  a  modern  Industrial 
plant  prolongation  of  the  working  day  does  not  favor  high 
productivity  and  increase  in  production.  Increase  in  work 
and  the  resulting  nervous  tension  and  the  more  andmore  com¬ 
plicated  and  costly  production  apparatuses  requiring  very 
careful  operation  result  in  the  faot  that  a  correspondingly 
shorter  working  day  becomes  one  of  the  factors  favoring  an 
increase  in  labor  productivity. 

Subjective  factors,  such  as  professional  skills  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  work,  play  a  very  important  part',  especially  in 
cases  where  the  worker  himself  sets  the  pace  of  the  process 
of  production  and  has  an  individual  influence  over  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  production.  However,  in  operating  ag¬ 
gregates,  in  conveyor  belt  production,  and  especially  in 
automatic  production,  the  skills  and  individual  labor  input 
of  the  worker  are  to  a  large  extent  transferred  from  the  man 
to  the  machine,  and  the  attained  production  results  will 
more  and  more  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  production 
apparatus. 


Measurement  of  Labor 


The  importance  that  has  been  attached,  particularly  in 
postwar  years,  to  the  problems  of  labor  productivity  led  to 
research  for  the  most  proper  methods  of  measuring  labor  and 
its  productivity.  Attention  was  also  concentrated  on  this 
problem  by  the  International  Labor  Organization.  In  19^9 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statistlcians2 
liras  held.  One  subject  of  discussion  was,  the  problem  of 
the  methods  of  statistical  study  of  labor  productivity.  The 
report  for  this  conference  prepared  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  contains  interesting  data  and  an  attempt  to 
systematize  this  complicated  problem^.  In  our  further  con¬ 
siderations  we  will  use  certain  materials  contained  in  this 
publication  and  also  in  the  report  on  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

An  important  problem  connected  with  measuring  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  the  determination  of  the  category  of  persons 
covered  by  the  statistical  study.  As  is  well  known,  the 
very  modest  Polish  labor  productivity  statistics  cover 
"Manual  workers  of  the  industrial  group" — that  is,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  excluding  technical  and  engineering,  administrative, 
managerial,  and  auxiliary  personnel.  In  Western  statistics 
we  often  encounter  a  division  of  "direct  labor"  and  "indi¬ 
rect  labor,"  Thus,  for  example,  the  American  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  statistics  Include  in  direct  labor  employees  working 
on  production,  and  in  indirect  labor  employees  occupied  with 
supervision,  maintenance,  handling  of  materials,  forwarding 
and  acceptance  of  goods,  inspection,  protection  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  control,  etc,;  completely  excluded  from  the  statistics 
are  employees  of  general  Administration,  offices,  engineers, 
and  commercial  employees. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  statistics  of  the  majority 
of  countries  there  is  a  division  into  production  employees 
(direct  labor)  and  the  remaining  categories  of  employees, 
the  definitions  are  various  and,  shifts  during  the  year  of 
certain  groups  of  employees  from  one  category  to  another 
distort  the  picture  of  dynamics  of  development  of  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

A  basic  problem  is  the  determination  of  the  measure  of 
labor  productivity.  The  basic  index  is  the  ratio  of  the 
produced  product  in  nature  (p)  and  the  time  of  work  used  in 
the  given  period  (t).  Production  is  measured  either  with 
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relation  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  or  worked.  Both 
these  indices  have  their  Justification  and.  application; 
the  ratio  of  production  to  employment  may  be  used^  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  determining  the  demand  for  manpower,  in  determi¬ 
ning  the  employment  opportunities,  for  the'  calculation  of 
the  future  national  Income,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ratio  of  production  to  man-hours  (the  index  used  in  Poland) 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  volume  of 
production  as  compared  with  t^ie  time  devoted  to  effective 
work,  the  effective  productive  capacity  of  the  labor  force, 
or  the  cost  of  production  expressed  in  labor  units; 

However,  the  ratio  production;  labor  {p:t)  can  also  be 
reversed,  determining  what  labor  outlay  is  necessary  per 
unit  ofproduction  (t;p).  This  index,  in  the  American  ter¬ 
minology  called  "unit  labor  requirement,"  determines  the 
labor  absorption  in  the  given  production  process^  In  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  ideas  of  Marxist  economy,  the  quantity  of 
labor  incorporated  in  the  unit  of  product  is  the  measure  of 
value  of  the  given  product.  An  Increase,  in  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  thus  measured  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  time 
necessary  to  produce  the  given  product — that  is,  a  drop 
in  the  production  cost  (value)  of  that  product. 

The  basic  advantage  of  this  index-stressed  by  experts 
of  the  International  Labor  Office— is  that  with  its  aid 
it  is  possible  to  total  the  labor  Incorporated  in  various 
stages  of  the  production  process.  Using  absolute  data  con- 
cei^'ning  labor  productivity--calculated,  for  example,  in 
meters  or  kilograms  of  the  product  produced  by  one  worker 
per  hour  or  day— they  cannot  be  added  to  the  result  at¬ 
tained  in  other  stages  of  production,  However>  with  the 
use  of  the  index  of  labor  absorption  it  is  possible  to  add 
or  subtract  the  individual  results.  This  facilitates,  for 
example,  a  comparison  of  the  productive  results  of  two  fac¬ 
tories  producing  cotton  textiles,  one  of  which  is  equipped 
with  a  spinning  mill  and  a  loom  and  the  other  with  only  a 
loom.  Using  the  index  per  unit  of  product,  it  is  possible 
to  show  for  the  first  of  these  factories  separately  the 
quantity  of  labor  absorbed  by  weaving  and  compare  it  with  the 
data  of  the  second  factory,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  using  the  index  of  production  in  meters  per  worker. 

The  already  mentioned  International  Conference  of  Labor 
Statisticians  recommended  in  its  resolution  that  "in  analy¬ 
ses  and  comparisons  concerning  individual  processes  or  a 
specific  industry,  priority  should  be  given  to  data  expres- 
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sed  in  the  form  of  man-hours  per  unit  of  production  because 
of  the  advantage  presented  by  the  possibility  of  adding  up 
man-hours  per  unit  of  production  in  combinations  or  analyses 
of  individual  stages  of  the  production  process  existing  in 
various  countries,”^ 

But  this  problem  can  and  should  be  viewed  also  from  a 
different  point:  the  proper  preparation  and  skillful  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  index  of  labor  absorption  is  of  great  practi¬ 
cal  importance  in  a  planned  socialist  economy.  Increasing 
attention  is  now  being  concentrated  on  this  problem  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  Soviet  authors,  discussing  the  role  of  both 
the  above  presented  indices  of  labor  productivity  (p:t  and 
t:p)  writes  the  following:  "The  first  of  these  indices 
found  application  in  practical  work  of  industry,  it  is  offi¬ 
cially  planned  and  taken  into  account;  the  second  is  used 
much  less  than  the  index  of  production.  The  targets^con- 
cernlng  the  labor  absorption  of  production  and  lowering  it 
are  not  encompassed  by  the  indices  in  force  in  planning; 
in  several  branches  of  production  there. are  no  labor  absorp¬ 
tion  records.  What  is  more,  certain  authors  either  take  no 
notice  of  labor  absorption  or  do  not  Include  it  among  the 
indices  of  labor  productivity." 5 

Although  the  index  of  labor  absorption,  as  it  is  stressed 
by  the  same  author,  became  rather  widely  accepted  in  the 
practice  of  individual  enterprises,  " sovnarchoses,  and 
branches  of  Industry;  particularly  for  current  and  long- 
tenn  planning  and  for  an  analysis  and  control  of  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  planned  targets,  the  application  of  this  index  is 
insufficient.  In  conclusion,  the  author  writes:  'Wide 
utilization  of  indices  of  labor  absorption  for  increasing 
the  productivity  of  labor  and  for  technical  and  economic 
planning  is  possible  and  necessary  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  The  application  of  two  indices  will  improve  the 
methods  of  measuring  labor  productivity,"^ 

Thus,  the  index  of  labor  absorption  becomes  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  a  planned  socialist  economy,  and  for  this  reason 
it  should  become  a  subject  of  particular  attention  for  our 
statisticians  and  economists, 

Bor  international  comparisons,  the  Conference  of  Labor 
Statisticians  recommended  the  use  of  productivity  indices 
based  on  the  volume  of  production  per  worker  or  per  man- 
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hour  (avoiding,  value  indices  beckuse  of  the  difficulty  of. 
using'  thei' proper*  exchange  rate  of  currencies), 

Recently,  a  special  index  has  been  applied  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  International'  comparisons,  constituting  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  economic  index  of  production  (production 
per  inhabitant)  and  the  index  of  labor  productivity  (volume 
of  production; per  employee  working  on  material  production). 
This  index  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  by  a  fraction  expressing  the  proportion  of  productive 
workers  to  the  population,  . 

Any  treatment  of  labor  productivity  requires  a  strict 
determination  of  both  parts  of  the  investigated  ratio:  pro¬ 
duct  produced  (p)  and  quantity  of  labor  in  the  given  unit 
of  time  (t).  The  proper  determination  of  (p)  requires  not 
only  the  determination  of  the  volume  pf  production  in  units 
of  measurement  or  vjeight  but  taking  into  account  quality  and 
other  properties  characterizing  the  given  product.  For 
example,  to  determine  the  labor  absorption  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  machine  tool,  automobile,  or  television  set  and 
compare  it  with  the  production  in  another  factory  at  home 
or  abroad^  we  must  know  exactly  the  technical  characteristics 
the  degree  of  precision  of  finishing  and  of  technical  con¬ 
trol,  etc,,  in  both  cases  compared.  Similarly,  if  we  compare 
progress  of  productivity  in  the  same  plant  or  in  the  'same 
branch  of  Industry  over  several  years  or  a  decade  or  more,  a 
ton  of  coal  extracted  in  a  given  mine  will  qualitatively 
remain  the  same  product  in  1959  as  it  was  in  1949,  but  radio 
sets  produced  over  an  interval  of  10  years  may  be, something 
basically  different  and  incomparable. 

Particular  difficulties  are  represented  by  the  second 
component  of  the  analyzed  ratio — -labor  in  a  definite  unit 
of  time  (t).  The  problem  posed  by  theory  and  never  so  far 
solved  in  practice  is  taking  into  account,  apart  from  live 
labor>  also  past  labor  incorporated  into  the  materials, 
machines,  installations,  and  tools  Used  in  the  production 
process.  Thus,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  take  into 
account  in  the  comparisons  (in  time  or  in  space)  the  influen¬ 
ce  of  the  degree  of  mechnaization  of  production  on  labor 
productivity.  In  the  already  mentioned  publication  of  the 
International  Labor  Bureau,  thepossibillty  of  taking  this 
factor  into  account  in  measuring  labor  productivity  is  re¬ 
jected  because  of  the  absence  of  proper  material  and  sta¬ 
tistical  data  and  the  great  difficulties  which  their  collec¬ 
tion  would  present.  Recognizing  this  practical  argument,  it 
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is  still  impossible  not  to  stress,  as  Prof  Strnmilin  did 
in  the  already  quoted  work,  that  particularly  in  the  Marxist 
economic  analysis  this  constitutes  a  serious  shortcoming. 

The  author  recalls  that  the  value  of  each  product  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  all  the  labor  incorporated  into  it,  past  (ti)  and 
live  (t2).  Strumilin  also  quotes  the  following  statement 
of  K.  Marx:  "Increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor  consists 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  share  of  live 
labor  and  an  increase  in  the  share  of  past  labor,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  total  of  labor  incoi^orated  into  a  pro¬ 
duct  falls, "7 

:/lth  this  Marx  adds:  "In  a  community  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ducers  regulate  production  according  to  a  plan  prepared 
in  advance,  and  even  in  simple  commercial  production,  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  labor  would  certainly  be  measured  according  to 
this  scale,” 

However,  Prof  Strumilin  stresses  that  "despite  the  fact 
that  the  national  economy  of  the  USSR  is  already  decades 
old,  Soviet  statistics  measure  labor  productivity  in  that 
economj^  not  on  this  scale,  not  according  to  Marx,  but  still 
according  to  the  old  formulas  of  our  practice,  in  which  the 
magnitude  p:(ti  +  to)  is  replaced  by  a  magnitude  p:t2#  abso¬ 
lutely  not  equal  to  it,  taking  into  account  in  the  denomina¬ 
tor  of  this  fraction  only  live  labor  in  each  individual  en¬ 
terprise,  ,,  .Only  from  a  simple  comparison  of  the  above  for¬ 
mulas  it  follows  obviously  that  using  the  old  measure  of 
productivity  per  worker  we  greatly  exaggerate  the  attained 
level  of  labor  productivity  because  p:t2  is  always  larger 
than  p:(ti  +  tg).”  In  consequence,  fully  appreciating  the 
difficulties  of  taking  into  account,  in  measuring  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity,  the  factor  of  past  labor  (together  with  live 
labor),  Strumilin  demands  that  the  necessary  effort  be  made 
to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

The  comparability  of  the  labor  factor  in  the  given  coun¬ 
try  in  time  or  between  individual  countries  gives  rise  to 
several  other  problems.  One  of  them  is  the  question  to  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  number 
of  employed  persons  (denominator  of  the  p:t  fraction)  those 
who  are  totally  and  partly  unemployed.  It  is  clear  that 
exclusion  of  this  factor  (as  is  done  in  American  statistics; 
narrows  down  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and  therefore  arti¬ 
ficially  Increases  the  index  of  labor  productivity. 
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In  the  present  article  I  wanted  only  to  point  to  certain 
essential  problems  connected  with  measuring  labor  produc¬ 
tivity,  their  Importance,  and  the  necessity  to  concentrate 
attention  on  starting  serious  work  on  the  ^®velopment  of  the 
currently  conducted  studies  and  improvement  of  the  indices 
used  in  Poland.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  apart  from  regular, 
periodic  statistics  in  this  field,  it  would  also  be  necessaiT 
to  start  studies  of  labor  productivity  by  the  representative 
method  (as  was,  for  example,  done  in  Soviet  kolknoses  in 
1937).  A  recommendation  of  this  kind 

the  already  mentioned  Resolution  of  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians.  During  that  conference 
the  representative  of  the  UN  European  Economic  Commission 
stated  that,  in  the  absence  of  better  methods  of  measuring 
labor  productivity,  the  European  Commission  was  ^ 

use  the  very  crude  method  of  dividing  the  index  of  production 
by  the  index  of  employment,  although  everybody  realizes  that 
the  results  obtained  in  this  way  contain  a  large  number  of 
errors  and  provide  a  very  crude  measure  of  changes  in  pro¬ 
ductivity.”  This  statement  was  sharply  criticzed  by  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Norway,  who  opposed  sacrificing  exactness  of 
comparisons  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  critical  opinions  quoted  here 
that  the  state  of  labor  productivity  statistics  throughou 
the  world  is  far  from  perfect.  But  this  should  not  relieve 
us  of  the  duty  of  making  a  great  effort  to 
and  complete  improvement  of  our  own  labor  productivity  sta¬ 
tistics,  whichshould  become  the  foundation  for  the  drive  to 
increase  labor  productivity,  launched  in  Poland. 
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POLAND 


Directive  on  the  Classification  of  the 
National  Economy-^  ^ 


[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  ^^gmunt, 

Peuker  in  Wiadomosci  Statystyczne,  Vol^IV,  No  4, 

July/August  1959 j  Warsaw,  pages  2S-29;CSO.  3o5(- 

N/e] 

Directive  No  32  of  the  President  of  the  Main  Statistical 

Bureau  (Blowny  Urzad  Statystyczny)  ^f _  1^  ^^fth^the^ChaSan 
hni  TT/i-P7/‘^2-32)  j  issue(3  in  cooperation  with  the  Chairman 

of  the^wSSng  Planowanla)  and 

Oil  of  Ministers  (Rada  Mihlstrow),  -PhS 

ary  1950,  the  Classificatioh  of  the  National  Economy,  fhe 
classification  has  the  following  outline: 

1.  Explanations  discussing  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  classification  was  based. 

2.  Part  A:  containing  a  discussion  on  the  division  o£  the 
national  economy  into  a  sphere  of  material  production  and 

a  sphere  of  activities  outside  material  production. 

3.  Part  B;  - division  of  the  national  economy  into  sections. 

K.  Part  C;  division  of  the  national  economy  into  sections 
and  branches. 

5,  Detailed  calssification  of  the  national  economy 
taining  a  more  precise  discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  mdlr 
vidua 1  groups  of  the  national  economy. 

The  total  of  the  national  economy  was 
lowing  13  sections:  industry;  construction; 
forestry;  transport  and  communications;  commodity  ^  j 
communal  and  housing  management;  education, 
culture;  health  protection,  social  services  ,and^physical_ 
culture;  public  administration  and 

surance  institutions;  political,  social,  and  religious 
ganizatlons;  others.  , 


The  sections  are  divided  into  7^  branches  and  these  in 
turn  into  23^  groups,  while  32  branches  are  not  divided  into 
groups . 

The  classification  determined  the  following  principles 
of  division  into  the  sphere  of  material  production  and  the 
sphere  of  production  outside  material  production. 

Classified  in  the  sphere  of  material  production  is  basic 
activity  in  the  following  sections  of  the  national  economy: 
industry,  construction,  agriculture,  forestry,  transport 
and  communications,  commodity  turnover. 

Not  included  in  the  sphere  of  material  production  in 
this  section  are  "activities  connected  with  the  factory"-- 
■tbat  is,  activities  outside  of  material  production  (such 
activities  as  kindergartens,  preparatory  schools,  hotels, 
etc.).  Also  not  Included  in  the  sphere  of  material  produc¬ 
tion  are  activities  of  plants  and  units  classified  in  cer¬ 
tain  branches  or  groups  (of  the  above-listed  sections)  lis- 
tes  by  name  in  the  classification— for  example,  in  the  "con¬ 
struction”  section  not  Included  in  the  sphere  of  material 
production  are  the  activities  of  establishments  and  units  in 
items :34)  geodetic  and  cartographic  enterprises,  36)  units 
of  investment  supervision,  etc. 

However,  Included  in  the  sphere  of  material  production, 
9P3^b^^frora  the  above  mentioned,  are  three  groups  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  communal  and  housing  management" — namely,  water  supply 
and  sev/er  plants,  communal  power,  and  dry  cleaners  and 
dyers . 

The  following  sections  of  the  national  economy  are  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  sphere  of  activities  outside  material  production: 
communal  and  housing  management  (except  for  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  three  groups  Included  in  the  sphere  of  material  pro¬ 
duction);  education,  science,  and  culture;  public  adminis¬ 
tration  and  justice;  financial  and  Insurance  instituttions; 
political,  social,  and  religious  organizations;  others. 

In  addition.  Included  Inthe  sphere  of  activities  outside 
material  production— in  accordance  with  the  principles 
given  above— are  parts  of  activities  classified  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  material  production. 

The  classification  also  introduced  the  division  of  the 
industry  section  into  extracting  and  processing  industries. 


denoting  groups  constituting  the  extracting  industfyi  Arti¬ 
san  workshops  are  classified  in  the  proper  industrial  groups. 

The  four-step  division  of  the  natloh&l  economy  (spheres^ 
sections,  branches  of  industry,  groups)  finds  is  reflected 
as  follows  in  the  symbols  used  in  the  calssification:  sphe¬ 
res  are  denoted  by  figures  I  and  IIj  sections  are  denoted  . 
by  collective  symbols  of  branches  (for  example.  Industry  01- 
22,  Construction  31-3^,  etc.) j  branch  is  denoted  by  a  two- 
digit  symbol;  and  groups  are  given  a  four-digit  symbol. 
Noteworthy  is  the  system  of  denoting  sections  by  comnound 
symbols  of  branches  (01  is  the  symbol  of  the"  branch  "pro¬ 
duction  of  electric  and  thermal  power";  02  is  the  symbol  of 
the  branch:  "fuel  industry,"  etc,),  thanks  to  which  it  was 
possible  to  denote  a  branch  by  a  two-digit  symbol  and  a  group 
by  a  four-digit  symbol.  It  is  important  to  use  the  minimura 
number  of  digits  in  a  ssntibol  in  order  to  simplify  machine 
studies  and  decrease  the  labor  outlays  for  these  studies, 
and  in  addition  it  contributes  to  a  considerable  decrease  in 
errors  resulting  in  multi-digit  symbols,  difficult  to  catch 
by  sight. 

In  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  directive  of  the 
President  of  GUS  [Glovmy  Urzad  Statystyczny;  Main  Statistical 
Bureau]  introducing  the  Classification  of  the  National  Econo¬ 
my  and  quoted  in  the  beginning,  the  classification  is  appli¬ 
cable  in  planning  and  statistics^  and  particularly  in  the 
preparation  of  national  economic  plans  and  statistical  com¬ 
putations  concerning  the  execution  of  targets  resulting  from 
these  plans.  It  will  introduce  uniformity  in  dividing  the 
national  economy  into  sections  (or  branches  and  groups), 
both  in  planning  computations  and  in' statistical  studies;^.  - 
Heretofore  different  classifications  were  used  in  planning 
and  in  statistics,  and  in  statistical  computations  not  a 
uniform  classification  was  used  but  different  classifications 
constructed  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  sections  of 
statistics.  Such  a  situation  caused  numerous  difficulties, 
such  as  in  the  preparing  computations  concerning  the  control 
of  the  execution  of  plan  or  in  prepai-ing  statistical  compu¬ 
tations  containing  data  for  multi-year  periods,  during  which 
various  classifications  were  used. 

The  introduction  of  the  Classification  of  the  National 
Economy  Vifill  remove  (though  not  immediately)  several  diffi¬ 
culties  and  will  therefore  contribute  to  uniformity  and 
facilitate  close  coordination  of  planning  work  with  statis¬ 
tical  work,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  comparable  data 
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vjithov.t  having  to  make  time-consuraipg  and  difficult  re¬ 
groupings,  etc.  The  Classification  of  the  National  Economy, 
as  the  first  classification  of  this  kind  to  encompass  in  a 
systematic  outline  the  total  of  the  national  economy,  is  of 
serious  importance  as  a  contribution  to  theoretical  and  pra¬ 
ctical  undertakings  concerning  one  of  the  basic  problems  of 
social  and  economic  statistics— the  problem  of  correct  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  national  economy. 

Undoubtedly,  the  introduced  classification  is  not  an 
ideal  on  (besides,  work  on  classifications  of  this  kind  is 
and  has  to  be  continuous  work  because  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  economy  and  the  emergence  of  new  fields 
of  Industry,  technology,  and  science).  Many  accpeted  solu¬ 
tions  are  of  symbolic,  nature  (this  applies  particularly 
to  such  sections  as  construction,  communal  arid  housing  mana¬ 
gement,  public  administration  and  Justice);  many  definitions 
may  give  rise  to  doubts— which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
entertained  by  the  team  preparing  the  classification — ^but 
nevertheless  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  the  classi¬ 
fication  constitutes  a  clear  step  forward  in  the  direction 
of  filling  the  methodological  and  organizational  and  practi¬ 
cal  gap  which  the  absence  of  this  kind  of  classification  had 
heretofore  constituted. 

It  is  worth  stressing  that  the  comparatively  long  period 
of  preparation  of  the  classification  (about  one  and  a  half 
years)  results,  among  other  things,  from  the  limited  popula- 
ritjT-  of  the  discussed  problem  among  statisticians,  planners, 
and  economists. 2 


Footnotes 

^See  article  by  Z.  Peuker;  "The  Draft  of  Glassification  of 
the  National  Economy,"  Wladomoscl  Statystyczne,  No  6,  195S. 

Sposslble  remarks  concerning  the  classification  should  be 
addressed  to:  Main  Statistical  Bureau,  Department  of  Coor¬ 
dination  of  Statistical  Work  and  of  Information  (Departa- 
ment  Koordynacji  Prac  Statystycznych  i  Informacji),  Warsaw 
Ulica  Wawelska  1/3. 
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